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Do You Like Books 


The Crisis Book Shop is ready to promptly fill your order for any book by or about Negroes 
in print. We can also supply current titles from all publishers. Write us your book needs. 
Orders filled promptly. Consult our list. If you don’t see what you want. write. 


(Please allow l5c for postage. 


RACE RELATIONS, POLITICS 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES 22 eeeseeeeneeneenene 8.00 
by E. Franklin Frazier 

A BUSINESS PRIMER FOR NEGROSS. 2.50 
by William K, Bell 

THE NEGRO’S ADVENTURE IN GENERAL BUSINESS... 3.75 
by Vishnu V. Oak 

Se IEE HIN UENCE ‘scccrcninsemmenconenstiontineininacininanininnianasivicieiicenns| ate 

(Condensation of AN AMERICAN DILEMMA) , 

by Arnold Rose 

Se ROU RI PN oicceitmeeincincesesrcioressninsiennineeinieencntaieniins a 
by Ray Sprigle 

EN UII eittciiceieninictnmninmrtiiiihaniianaiineinemnieeit ——— 4.00 


by Arnold and Caroline Rose 

NEGRO BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION... 4.00 
by Joseph A. Pierce 

THE NEGRO GHETTO ............. 
by Robert C. Weaver 

BALANCE OF POWER: THE NEGRO VOTE... 3.00 
by Henry Lee Moon 


sisi aiiinsiialistneinaoainiaeis aT 


BIOGRAPHY 
THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN _....... C3. 
by Mary White Ovington 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL, L__»__EEEE 827.75 
WORLD’S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL. IL. 4.25 
(The Two Volumes—$7.75) 
by J. A. Rogers 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON ciihiisitiibiaiailiancsal Le 
by Basil Mathews 
i ee Ss 
by Ridgely Torrence ‘ 
ED PUD. III sesinsieensenicerirrierinemmitierrinenseememnsimaisieeican | GOD 


(Negro Americans in autobiography) 
by Rebecca Chalmers Barton 
EEE PIII dicstissipsssenicetisiteetiesiiocusliicnanenemndensssis OO 
by Benjamin Quarles 


A MAS CALLED Want... sinbaconcie Oe 
by Walter White 
HISTORY 
Snails OD 
by W. E. B. DuBois 
NN I IU I ccs htis pcseohniac MU 
by Carter G. Woodson 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. 1... seine 
SE EINE II NOES. Wl nciaincissecsintnserinmiimnintniscaineetie panatinne 
te ee ae ee 3.75 
(The Three Volumes—$10.30) 
FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN... lancioaealiuiccbaalailaagsilaincening CAD 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE PU neers .50 
by J. A. Rogers Cloth 1.00 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY OF THE NEGRO. ss 2.00 
by Herbert Aptheker 
BLACK ODYSSEY 











icles tna 3.50 
by Roi Ottley 
FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM (HISTORY AMERICAN 
PD” sinscineinenteneninanaitnens 5.00 
by John Hope Franklin 
THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE . 3.50 
by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
POETRY 
COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAB.. = C800 
ONE-WAY TICKET 2.75 
by Langston Hughes 
ON THESE I STAND. 2.50 


by Countee Cullen 


20 WEST 40th STREET 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


Prices are net) 


ANTHOLOGIES, ESSAYS 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS.......____.__ 4.50 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 

I I sackets tec ireetigaeceieeneresnsiiliertailaiaobiiinianne a 
by Roland Hayes 

EE I NN ieiticacssiislnsssvepeinlniccensvei cenit . 4.50 
by Selden Rodman 

Ee PUNO ra cient ceonss: SO 
edited by Brown, Davis and Lee 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE... 1.25 
edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 

NEGRO VOICES IN AMERICAN FICTION.WW..___ 3.50 
by Hugh M. Gloster 

THREE SPIRITUALS FROM EARTH TO HEAVEN. 3.95 
Illustrated by Allan Rohan Crite 

THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY... 2.50 
edited by James Weldon Johnson 

I Pr ante NIN I icnsicieioespe netbeans .. 5.00 
edited by Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps 

JUVENILE 

NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.40 

TERE CHILDS. SIRT GCP TERE Be nncrereiceeeeee SO 
by Jane D. Schackelford 

Re Oe es TN ira ccosicinisnisccactiencopisapnaninesemeesintiicaniensems: AO 


UNI R MNS sciancscsctes cist seeisccoassnenhirieinnititinschtinamcinnieatsenneness OOO 
by Ama Bontemps 
FICTION BY OR ABOUT NEGROES 


Be TM CR isis ccc cnsc soccer cetceehiibentlalamciasci one BS 
by Dorothy West 


es aR RD as ncpstncisineccrin cdatanasedioiaicbcnsniasslennnte MRO 
by Irwin Stark 

I UN i edie essen — 3.00 
by Willard Motley 

See PI: SnD PRG INI I esncsessisssenniisiietntncsaaeiineene: SOT 
by William G. Smith 

SURUAR EES MORE SURE SUP Une eeneenss BOD 
by Zora Neale Hurston 

ce Gc fe ee 8 ee << BAB 
by John W. Wilson 

ALIEN LAND ...... Saat asain meerciancntacana . 3.00 
by Willard Savoy 

I 6 cia in tessa in Site ciaceitssissas nsaisiieccenlcacninicaatcsemacauincg: ROD 
by Barbara Anderson 

WITHOUT MAGNOLIAS . senanies shia ROO 
by Bucklin Moon 

BUT THE MORNING WILL COME. 3.00 
by Cid Ricketts Sumner 

NE UNI sciatica isaac tint Seconds seventeen. 
by Victor Ss. Reid 

a UN aie ceca erileeeanninnomcnighelacets 3.50 
by Frances Gaither 

O, HUGE ANGEL ........ 2.50 
by Howard Baer 

REFERENCE BOOKS 

THE NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1949 .0.0.ccccosseconeo 5.00 
edited by Florence Murray 

TRAVELGUIDE 1949 . seslecstiaceetsil 00 

NEGRO YEAR BOOK "(1941- 1946)... — 4.50 


edited by Jessie Parkhurst Guzman 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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COVER 


Cornelius Bumpus 
EDITORIALS . 


THE FORRESTAL RECORD 


By Ernest E. Johnson 


CHESTNUTT AS A SOUTHERN TOWN 
REMEMBERS HIM 
By John W. Parker 


HAITI ON THE WINGS OF PROGRESS 
By Joseph D. Charles 


FELIX EBOUE AND VICTOR SCHOELCHER 
NOW REST IN THE PANTHEON 


TRANS-BAY FEDERAL SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


ALONG THE NAACP BATTLEFRONT 


News from the Branches and Youth Councils..2 13-219 
BOOK REVIEWS 


LEGAL DIRECTORY 


Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Tue Crisis ts 
published monthly from October to a7 inclusive and bimonthly August- 
September by The Crisis Publishing Co., Inc., at 20 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Dr. Louis T. Wright, president; Walter White, sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Lillian A. Alexander, treasurer. The subscription price 
is $1.50 a year or 15 cents a copy. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The date 
of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When the 
subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address of a 
subscription may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and 
new address must be given and three weeks’ notice is necessary., Manu- 
scripts and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must 
be accompanied by return postage, and while THE CRISIS uses every 
care, it assumes no responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered 
as second class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, 
N. Y. under the act of March 3, 1879, 

_ The contents of Tue Crisis are copyrighted. Copyright 1949 by The 


EDITORIAL ROUNDUP 


COVER—Little three-year-old Cornelius Bumpus is the 
youngest member of the Santa Cruz, California, branch 
of the NAACP. 


ERNEST E. JOHNSON is a newspaperman of twenty- 
years experience whe headed the Washington bureau of 
the Associated Negro Press during the war years. In that 


same period, he was a frequent contributor to The Crisis. 


JOHN W. PARKER is an instructor in English at 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. 


JOSEPH D. CHARLES is Haitian ambassador to the 
United States. 


THE PANTHEON stands on the highest ground on the 
left bank in Paris on the site of the tomb of Sainte 
Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris. It was originally 
designed to be the church of Sainte Genevieve and was 


built by Louis XV from plans by Soufflot. But in 1791 


the Convention converted it into a memorial temple, nam- 


ing it the Panthéon, and inscribing on its front: “Aux 
grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante,” which might be 
Englished as “The country is grateful to its great men.” 
Used as a mausoleum for France’s illustrious dead, it now 
houses such famous Frenchmen as Victor Hugo, Carnot, 
and others. To be buried in the Panthéon is roughly 
equivalent to being buried in Westminster Abbey, England. 
For America has no counterpart of either the Panthéon or 


the Abbey. 


ARTHUR E. BURKE (who reviews Alien Land, page 
219) is associate professor of English at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Virginia. WARREN ST. JAMES (who 
reviews The Negro’s Adventure in General Business, page 
220) teaches at Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri. 








1867 


1949 


HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 

College of Liberal Arts School of Religion 
Graduate School College of Medicine 
School of Music School of Law 
College of Pharmacy Summer School 


College of Dentistry School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


ATHLETICS—R8.0.T.C.—STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 


7,231 Students 
26 Buildings 


468 Teachers 7 
13,330 Alumni ¢@ 


For Announcements and Permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON I, D. C. 





ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 

Offers courses leading to the Master's de- 
gree in the fields of biology, chemistry, eco- 
mesnics, English, French, history, Latin, 
mathematics and sociology. 

THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

@ graduate school offering a two-year cur- 
riculum for prospective social workers, 
leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Work or to the professional certificate. 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
requiring college graduation for admission 
and offering a one-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Library Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
@ graduate school offering curricula lead- 
ing to the M.A. and M. Ed. degrees, de- 


signed to meet the needs of men and 
women who have chosen education as a 
professional career. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

a graduate school offering thorough theo- 
retical and practical training in the fields 
of business affairs, leading to the degree 
of Master of Business Administration. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for higher 
education of Negroes combine under the 
direction of Atlanta University to offer 
courses on both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 

Strong Faculty — Limited Scholarship Aid 


For Information Address the Registrar 





The most complete School Directory 
in THE CRISIS 


COLLEGE and SCHOOL NEWS 


Twenty-year-old Sherill Lake has 
been elected the first Negro president 
of the student body at the UNIVERsITY 
OF CALIFORNIA AT LOs ANGELEs for the 


year 1949-50. He won by a 4oo-vote 
majority over his nearest rival Don 
Hovey. 


The commencement address at FLOR- 
IDA NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
on May 31 was delivered by Dr. J. Ol- 
lie Edmunds, president of John B. Stet- 
son university, Deland, Florida. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached on 
May 29 by Rev. Jacob C. Oglesby, pas- 


tor of Mt. Zion church, Pensacola, 
Florida. 
The NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RE- 


SEARCH awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters to Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche for “having by in- 
finite patience, great ingenuity and 
dogged persistence, brought to an end 
the warfare in the Near East and shed 
new lustre upon the United Nations. 
He is a citizen of whom his country is 
very proud.” 


O'Farrell Julien, head of the stock- 
room and purchasing agent for LONG 
IsLAND UNIVERSITY, was honored on 
May 6 by 500 members of the LIU 
alumni association and presented with 
an engraved gold watch as a token of 
undergraduate, faculty, and alumni 
esteem. 

The commencement address at LIv- 
INGSTONE COLLEGE on May 31 was de- 
livered by Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, 
director division of instructional serv- 
ice, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


CHEYNEY ‘TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS commencement speaker on 
May 24 was Dr. Alfred H. Williams, 
president Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Seventy-two bache- 
lor of science degrees were awarded in 
the areas of elementary education, 
home economics, and the industrial 
arts. 


Mrs. Sadie G. Washington, director 
of the division of home economics at 
LANGSTON UNIVERSITY, has been re- 
cently appointed a teaching-fellow at 
New York university beginning with 
the fall term 1949-50. In addition to 
her teaching duties, Mrs. Washington 
will pursue work leading to a doctor’s 
degree in home economics. 
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LUCILLE BRANTLEY 


One of the honor students at Font- 
bonne college, the Women’s Corporate 
college of St. Louis UNIversity, is Lu-} 
cille Howard Brantley, 


G. D. Brantley, principal of the Sum Geo) 
ner high school, St. Louis, Mo. Miss} «<¢¢ 
Brantley, the first Negro ever to be} gemj 


registered at Fontbonne and the young} Rich 
est graduate in the department of home} cojje 
economics, received her B. S. degree in | 
the department of home economics in 
June. She plans to continue her work 
toward a master’s degree at the Uni} | 
versity of Chicago. 


and 
schoc 






THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROM 
has announced the award of a Rome 
Prize Fellowship in musical composi 
tion to Ulysses Kay, of New York City. 
This fellowship is for one year begin 
ning October 1, 1949, and is valued a 
approximately $3,000, including trans 
portation to and from Italy and resi: 
dence at the Academy in Rome. 

Born in Tucson, Arizona, Mr. Kay 
attended public schools there and be, 
gan piano lessons at the age of seven. 
After graduating from the University 
of Arizona in 1938, Mr. Kay worked 
under Bernard Rogers and Howard 
Hanson at the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, of the University of Rochester, re-} 
ceiving his M. Mus. degree from that 
university in 1940, He then studied 
with Paul Hindemith at Tanglewood, 
and at Yale university. Enlisting in 
the Navy in 1942, he served in a Nav 
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band until his discharge in January 
1946. Since that time he has been at- 
tending Columbia university. His 
works have been performed by the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, New York 
Philharmonic, Juilliard Orchestra, Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Philharmonic, and the 
Detroit Symphony, among others. 


ary at Morenouse COLLEGE, opened 
last fall to the students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrative staff of the college, re- 
cently received the gift of an ultra- 
modern X-ray machine from the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund of New York 
City. The Archer Infirmary has thir- 
ty-four beds, including one private and 
two semi-private wards. 

Eighty-second commencement exer- 
1; cises of the college were addressed on 
i June 7 by Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, 
president of Howard university. Bac- 
calaureate speaker for Morehouse and 
other schools in the university system 
was Dr. Georgia Harkness, professor of 
applied theology at the Garrett Bibli- 

cal Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 
The fifth annual minister’s confer- 
ence was held at the college July 5-8. 
Lectures and discussions this year dealt 
: with the Old Testament, New Testa- 
Font-\ ment theology, effective worship, and 
porate} pastoral counselling. Among the lec- 
is Lu-} turers were Dr, Davie Napier, director 
ter Off of the school of religion, University of 
e Sum- Georgia; D’ Dale Moody, professor of 


The S. H. Archer Memorial Infirm- 


Miss systematic theology, Southern Baptist 
to be{seminary, Louisville, Kentucky; Dr. 
young? Richard I. McKinney, president, Storer 
{ home} college, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia; 
Tobin, 


gree 1M and Lucius M. Morehouse 
nics 1M! school of religion. 
‘+ work 
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Stel, Te PEDITOR CHESTER A. FRANKLIN (left) of the 
»m that Kansas City, Mo., Call receives award for 30 
studi years of distinguished newspaper work at 
lewood,| Headliner Week banquet sponsored by the 
ting in Lincoln university (Mo.) school of journalism 
on May 3. The award was made by President 
a Na Sherman D. Scruggs of Lincoln (right). 
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MORRIS BROWN 
COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
“The Institution That Builds Industrious, 
Alert, Courageous Men and Women” 
CLASS ‘‘A‘'' RATING 
Co-Educational 


4 YEAR LIBERAL ARTS 
B.A. — A.B. 


Owned, Operated and Supported 


by Negroes 
*TEACHER EDUCATION 


*PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
Music, Art, Drama 


Medicine, Law, Social Work 
*BUSINESS EDUCATION 
*THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Modern, Well-Equipped Facilities 
Gymnasium — Stadium 
For Information, Write: 
Dr. W. A. Fountain, Jr., President 





Livingstone College 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
* 


Fall Opening for Freshmen 
Orientation September 20-24 


Formal Opening September 24 


Livingstone College offers courses lead- 
ing to the A.B. and B.S. degrees through 
the college of Liberal Arts, and to the 
B.D. in the Hood Theological Seminary 
“A” rating from the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


For further Information write: 
REGISTRAR 





LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1949) 
THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 
An opportunity to prepare for the future 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts College 
And A Graduate Theological Seminary 
Essential training for the 
Professions — Business — Public Service 
Fall Term Begins—Sept. 14, 1948 
& 
Write to 


The Registrar 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCrory President 


i i Mi, Mi, Ml, Mr Mi, rn, A, Mi, Mn, A Ml, Mn, 


Wilberforce University 


ORIGINATED IN 1844 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Non-sectarian Co-educational 
. 
Approved by the 
American Medical Association 
Veterans Administration 


7 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education & Business Administration 
University Labratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C. 


+ 
Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For information write The Registrar 
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CHARLES L.. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL and STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 

books of corporations as well as making Income 
Tax reports. We have a highly trained force of 
teachers and accountants to look after the inter- 
ests of correspondence students. 


85 WEST 118th ST., New York MOnument 2-3498 












STORER COLLEGE 


Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-ninth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty — _ sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation’s Capital. 
EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor’s De 
gree in: 


Liberal Arts and Science Commercial 
Teacher Training Subjects 
Home Economics Religion 


FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD I. McKINNEY, President 


CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully aceredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary Grades 1-3).......... B.S. Degree 

2—Elementary Education: 

(Intermediate Grades 4-3)........ B.S. Degree 

3—Home Economies: 

(Elementary. and High School)....B.S. Degree 

4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 

required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 











MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ego, the had « war job, but she 
hegen to wonder what to do about her future. 
Then, one dey she learned about the emasing 
swecess of « friend who hed completed an Apes 
Beauty Course and was making more then « com- 
fortable living. 

So, the took up the Apex Course. Now, she's 
independent, and is her own boss; owns her own 
home and hes « nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You have the ability to make an inde- 
pendent living, become your own bow. Se here 
' your opportunity, teke immediate adventege 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Dey 
er evening cless. 

Beauty Culture is A “Depressioa- 

Proof” Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
Mew, York, Brooklyn, Nework, Chicage, Phile- 
deiphic, Ationtic City, Baltimore, W athingten, 
OC., Richmond, Vo. Aticate, Ge 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





4 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


Vatthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 
Needle Trades and Business 

Day and Night Sessions 
Approved for V. A. Training 
” 

Write the Registrar for Bulletin 


1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
Louise B. Yergan, Principal 


ESNNSANN NLM NNN EEN 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 

Founded 1866—Member North Central Asso- 

ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
College of Arts and Sciences 

Jefferson City, Mo. | 
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Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 

| Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 

| Business Administration Physical Education | 


Special Courses for Returning 


Servicemen 
|The School of Law... 
The School of Journalism... Jefferson City 
The Graduate School Jefferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoin University 


j 


omen, Lowe 








Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Thirty-ninth “critical service” rating 
of the Associated Collegiate Press 
awarded the Maroon Tiger, Morehouse 
student publication, a “first-class excel- 
lent” citation for the first semester of 
1948-49. This is the third consecutive 
“first-class” citation received by the 
Morehouse paper, edited by Lerone 
Bennett, Jr. 

James N. Mitchell, a Morehouse sop- 
homore, won first prize in the John L. 
Webb oratorical contest held on May 
6 in the college chapel. Second prize 
went to William L. Carter, a freshman; 
and third prize to William Mosley, a 
sophomore. 

The commencement speaker at AT- 
LANTA UNIVERSITY on June 6 was Dr. 
Luther Harris Evans, Librarian of 
Congress. A native of Sayersville, 
Texas, and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Texas and Stanford university, 
Dr. Evans has taught at Stanford, 
Darmouth, Princeton, and New York 
university. 

The Atlanta university summer 
school, offering graduate and under- 
graduate courses, opened on June 13 
for a nine-week session. The partici- 
pating colleges in the summer school 
are Morehouse, Spelman, Clark, Morris 
Brown, and Gammon. Beginning with 
the summer session of 1949, the uni- 











COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


(WILBERFORCE STATE COLLEGE) 

Wilberforce, Ohio 

Established in 1887 Co-Educational 
Accredited by the 

American Association of Teachers College 

National Association of Schools of Social 

Administration * Ohio College Associa- 

tion * Inter-University Council of Ohio 

North Central Association 


Division of Health and 
Physical Education 


Division of Agriculture 
Division of Arts and 


Sciences Division of Home 
Division of Business Economics 
Administration Division of Industries 


Division of Education Division of Music 
a wes, SS 


For Further Information Write the Registrar 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS 


Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 

Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 

Summer — A _ six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 



























All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. For 
detailed information, write or call the Reg- 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 


The Crisis 


versity offers the degree of master of 
science in library service to students 
enrolled in the School of Library Sery. 
ice, 

Under its new program, the Schoo! 
of Library Service will emphasize the 
contents of books and the basic con- 
cepts of knowledge, the field of com. 
munication, and the administrative 
and functional aspects of school, col- 
lege, and public library service. ‘The 
preparation of teachers to give instruc. 
tion in undergraduate courses in li. 
brary service will also be a part of the 
new program. 

Cecil D. Nelson’s oil painting “The 
Kite-Makers” was winner of the popu- 
lar award of $100 at the university's 
eighth annual exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture, and prints by Negro artists, 
which closed on May 1. Dr. Mozell C.} 
Hill, chairman of the department of 
sociology, will carry out during the 
summer a field investigation, assisted 
by a graduate student of the depart- 
ment, at Statesboro, Georgia, for the 
U. S. Department of Health. 

Closing concert of the combined 
musical organizations of the university 
system was given in the Sisters chapel 


of Spelman in May. 
ARKANSAS A, M. AND N. COLLEGE 
! 













commencement speaker on May 24 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST| 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY | 


1800 White's Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Dr. Ralph W. Riley, President 


Capable Faculty 
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Extension Courses Healthful Climate 
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For information address the Registrar 


Under the Auspices of 
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Inc. and The Southern Baptist Convention | 
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was Honorable Alfred B. Bonds, Jr., 
commissioner of education for Arkan- 
sas. Dr. Benjamin Mays, president of 
Morehouse, delivered the baccalauere- 
ate sermon. The college graduated 
160 students. 


[wo young colored women—Gloria 
Snodgrass and Virginia Parks—were 
among eighteen teachers hired by the 
local school board to teach in the AL- 
LIANCE HIGH SCHOOL of Alliance, Ohio. 
Miss Snodgrass recently graduated 
from Wilberforce with majors in Eng- 
lish and social science; Miss Parks 
completed her work at Howard, with a 
major in social studies. ‘These young 
women are the first of their race to be 
employed in the Alliance school sys- 
tem, and the board gave unanimous 


| approval of their applications. 


The chief speaker at the eighty-sec- 
ond annual commencement on May 30 
at Sr. AUGUSTINE’s COLLEGE was Dr. 
Richard G. Stone, president of St: 
Mary’s school and junior college at 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Baccalaure- 
ate speaker on May 29 was the Rev. 
Shelton Hale Bishop, rector of St. 
Philip’s church, New York City, Fifty- 
seven graduates received diplomas and 
degrees. 





A pledge to use his influence wher- 
ever he could to bolster the cause ol 


| olemoyne College 
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MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
1870 1949 
The curriculum of LeMoyne College is | 
designed to give students a broad gen- 
eral education plus specialized training | 
which will enable them to work toward 
and live in an emerging democracy. 
“A” rated by the Southern Association. 
* 


HOLLIS F. PRICE, President 
MARGARET BUSH, Registrar 
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Sixty-two years of educational service 

Accredited Class “A” 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
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Co-Educational * Modern Living Facilities 
Co-Curricular Activities 
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education for both groups equally was 
made by Governor W. Kerr Scott of 
North Carolina in his address on May 
31 to the ninety graduates of BENNETI 
CoL.Lece. The commencement speaker 
was Chancellor William P. Tolley of 
Syracuse university; the baccalaureate, 
Bishop John W. E. Bowen of Atlanta, 


Georgia. 
In recognition of his twenty-three 
years of service to the college, the 


board of trustees has eranted President 
David D. Jones a sabbatical leave. 


Recruitment is now under way for 
promising young people for the En- 
CAMPMENT FOR CITIZENSHIP.  Interra- 
cial not only in the young people who 
come to it, but also in its study of dem- 
ocratic problems, the Encampment 
aims to help prepare young people for 
responsible, informed leadership and 
effective citizenship. Henry B. Her- 
man is director and Algernon D, Black 
chairman of the education committee. 
Address of the camp is 2 West 64th 
Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


The commencement’ address at 
SPELMAN COLLEGE on June 6 was de- 
livered by John Marshall, an associate 
director of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Mr. Marshall has been associ- 
ated with the Rockefeller Foundation 
since 1933, first as assistant director of 
the humanities, and, since 1940, as as- 
sociate director. Approximately 75 
A. B. and B. S. degrees were awarded 
by President Florence M. Read. 


“The Negro on the American Scene,” 
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an exhibition of photographs, books, 
programs, 


playbills, and news  clip- 


pings from the Countee Cullen Me- 
morial Collection, were on display 
during the month of May in the 


Arnett library. Arranged by 
Mrs. Marnesba D. Hill, curator of the 
Negro collection at Atlanta university, 
the showing represents the Negro’s 
contribution to literature, art, music, 
and the theatre. 


The Countee Cullen Memorial Col- 
lection, originally known as the Har- 
old Jackman Collection, was estab- 
lished at Atlanta university in 1942 by 
Mr. Jackman, a teacher in the New 
York public school system. 

Thirty-six colored — photographic 
drawings, representing the arts and 
skills: of the early American Negro, 
were on display in the college library 
for a limited showing, which began on 
May 22. They were lent to the col- 
lege library by the National Gallery of 
Art in W ashington, D. C., and are 
from the linden of American Design, 
executed under the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. 

President Florence M. Read com- 
pleted a series of addresses in the West 
in May as one of a team of four speak- 
ers to appear on programs of state 
Baptist conventions in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah, and Washington at the in- 
vitation of the presidents of the state 
conventions and the board of educa- 
tion of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 


CHOIR AND PULPIT GOWNS 
AND CAPS 
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Your Pocket Book 


Catalog and Price List ' 
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and 
awarded 


One hundred 
dates were 
eighty-fourth annual 
of SHAW UNIVERsITY. 
speakers were Dr. C. 
editor of the Durham, 
Herald, and Rev. Pius Barbour of 
Chester, Pa., who delivered the bac- 
calaureate, Honorary degrees of D.D. 


thirty-one candi- 
degrees at the 
commencement 
Commencement 
Sylvester Green, 
N. C., Morning 











ATTRACTIVE HONEYMOON SUITE 


Single rooms with cooking facilities. Sum- 
mer cottage for transients. 1 hour from New 
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ing on Lake Ellis, New Beach. 
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certs, 
Social 
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were conferred upon Rev. J. Pius Bar- 
bour and Rev. Clifton E. Griffin; Rev. 
William Alfred Fountain was awarded 
ah LI..D. 

First summer session at Shaw began 
June 6, and will extend over a six- 
week period ending July 11. The sec- 
ond session will run from July 12 to 
August 16. Annual Ministers Institute 
was held June 13-17, under the joint 
sponsorship of the university and the 
General Baptist State Convention. 
Running concurrently with the insti- 
tute was a leadership training conter- 
ence held annually in cooperation with 
the Woman’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Convention of North Carolina. 

New president of the general alumni 
association of Shaw is Attorney Wil- 
liam C. Raines, class of ’39, of New 
York City, who succeeds the Rev. C. 
E. Griffin of Norfolk, Virginia. 

Seventy-four Shaw seniors did prac- 
tice teaching during the second semes- 
ter under the supervision of Dr, Nelson 
H. Harris in the schools of Raleigh 
and nearby communities. 


THe NEw JERSEY COLLEGE FOR 
WomeEN, New Brunswick, presented 
the Heritage Award in June to two 
Negro students for their contribution 
in making the “pioneer years of inter- 
racial living on campus highly success- 
ful ones.” The honors were conferred 
by the Associate Alumnae on Emma 
Andrews, of Plainfield, and Evelyn 
Semons, of Somerville. 





A British Guiana student, Julius K. 
M. Richmond of Georgetown, was 
graduated from the CoLtumBia UNIVER- 
sity SCHOOL OF DENTAL AND ORAL 
SuRGERY with the highest scholastic 
average in his class. 





The fifty-fourth annual commence- 
ment address on May 29 was delivered 
at Wesr VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE by 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore. The grad- 
uating class of 192 was the largest in 
the history of the college. 

Summer session of the college opened 
June 13 and will run until August 20. 
Regular courses are offered for students 


seeking degrees and for in-service 
teachers who wish extension of certi- 
fication. Fourth annual camp train- 


ing school sponsored by the college ex- 
tension service was held June 8-10 at 
States Four-H Camp, Clifftop. 

Recent faculty activities included the 
attendance of Frederick J. Lacy, acting 
director of trade and technical educa- 
tion, at sessions of the American In- 
dustrial Arts eee in St. Louts, 
Mo., May 12-14; Dr. Harry W. 
Greene’s ‘iltorcean of teacher educa- 
tion) addresses to the National Insti- 


The Crisis 


col- 
and an address by 
Dr. Herman G. Canady, professor of 
psychology, before the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the West Virginia 
Academy of Science. 

Eighteenth annual open house of the 
trade and technical division of the col- 
lege was held on May 28. 


tute of Science at Florida A, & M. 
lege, April 21-23; 


The sixty-ninth annual commence- 
ment address at ALABAMA STATE COL- 
LEGE was delivered by Dr. W. R. Banks, 





principal-emeritus of Prairie View 
State college, Texas. The baccalaure- 
ate sermon was preached by Dr. J. H. 


Jackson, pastor of the Olivet Baptist 
church, Chicago, Illinois. Degrees were 
awarded to 87 graduates. 


— 





The sixty-first annual commence- 
ment exercises were held at KENTUCKY 
STATE COLLEGE on June 7, with Julius 
A. Thomas, director of the department 
of industrial relations of the Urban 
League, as principal speaker. ‘The 
baccalaureate was delivered on June 5 
by Rev. Herbert King, pastor of Grace 
Congregational church, New York City. 


Dr. John A. Turner, professor and 
head of department of oral surgery, 
Howarp UNIVERSITY, has been certi- 
fied as a diplomate of the American 
Board of Oral Surgery. Dr. Turner is 
a graduate of the District of Columbia 
public schools and received his B. S. 
and D. D. S. degrees from Howard 
university. He holds an M. A, from 
New York university and a graduate 
diploma in oral surgery from the Co- 


lumbia university school of oral sur- 
gery. 
The _ thirty-seventh annual  com- 


mencement address at [TENNESSEE A. & 
I. SratE COLLEGE was delivered by Dr. 
George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on _ Education. 
Bishop Robert N. Brooks of the New 
Orleans district of the Methodist 
church was the baccalaureate speaker. 
One hundred and eighty-six candi- 
dates received their degrees. 

One hundred and _ thirty-four 
dents were included on the winter- 
quarter honor roll, according to a re- 
port from the registrar’s office. First 
place honors were evenly divided be- 


stu- 


tween eight men and women, all ol 
whom boasted a straight “A” average. 
Annual conference of the fourth 


American Teachers As- 
sociation was held at the college May 
13-14. Among the speakers were Dr. 
Reginald S. Barrett, Fisk; Dr. H. Coun- 
cil Trenholm, executive — secretary 
ATA; Dr. Howard Long, Wilberforce 
state college; and Dr. Charles Rochelle, 
regional vice-president ATA. 
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Editorials 





ADA FISHER WINS 


HE University of Oklahoma law school lost and Ada 

Sipuel Fisher won last month when she was admitted 
as a student. Perhaps it is more accurate to say the State 
of Oklahoma lost, for had the question been left to law 
school officials and the white students Mrs. Fisher would 
have been in the law school long ago. 

It was in 1946 that Mrs. Fisher first applied for admis- 
sion and was refused. In January, 1948, she won a deci- 
sion in the United States Supreme Court which said she 
must be given the same education as other applicants and 
as soon as others were supplied. Oklahoma officials were 
stubborn; they set up within one week a separate “Negro” 
law school, located (of all places) in the state capitol. The 
library was the law library of the Attorney General's office 
and the instructors were to come from’Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, some 200 miles away at Norman. Mrs. Fisher refused 
to enroll in this makeshift and so did other Negro prospects. 


More lawsuits followed and then action by iiic Cklahoma 
legislature. ‘That body, to save face, passed a law admit- 
ting Negroes to professional and graduate training, but on 
a segregated basis. The truth of the matter is that there 
will be little if any segregation. The law will be there, as 
it is in the case of Arkansas, but, also as in the case of 
Arkansas, segregation will be such a nuisance and so silly 
in the light of the sentiment of students, faculty, and of- 
ficials that no one will attempt to enforce it. 


The news is that fifteen colored students are enrolled at 
the University and other state schools for the summer term. 
By this time next year Oklahoma will have forgotten to 
count them, just as most of Arkansas has forgotten that 
Edith Irby is studying at its state university. 


So Ada Fisher and her NAACP attorneys have won the 
fight they started against Oklahoma, but they have done 
better than they thought. It was the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Sipuel case which persuaded Arkansas to 
open its university, which caused Delaware to open its 
doors, and which brought the recent announcement from 
the University of Kentucky that it would admit Negro 
students. Missouri is teetering on the edge, one house of 
its legislature having voted overwhelmingly for admission, 
but the other failing by a few votes. The students who get 
their educaton in these institutions owe thanks to Mrs. 
Fisher and the NAACP. 


U. S. ACTS AGAINST VIOLENCE 


N June 24, over the objections of Alabama authorities 

and Alabama congressmen, Attorney General Tom 
Clark officially announced that the FBI was entering into 
the reign of terror by masked mobs in the Birmingham 
area. A white veteran has been flogged. White women 
have been dragged out, lectured and threatened, and forced 
to watch the burning of crosses. The police, as is usual in 
such cases, have done little or nothing and it is even re- 
ported that in one case a police officer was in the mob. 


The Alabamians are yelling about interference and states 
rights—the same old stuff. Weeks ago when mobs dyna- 
mited Negro homes in the area the best local police could 
do was to warn the owners to move. With this start the 





mobs moved in on whites. A reporter for a Birmingham 
daily was beaten. Same old pattern: Practice on Negroes, 
pass on to whites. If America does not want mob law for 
everyone she will have to check mob law against Negroes. 
If the states will not do it the United States government 


must do so. 


ALL IN STEP EXCEPT THE ARMY 


N response to the announcement of a new policy of no 

discrimination in the National Military Establishment 
by Secretary Louis A. Johnson, the Navy and the Air Force 
submitted pl ins to Carry it out. These were approved by 
Mr. Johnson, The Air Force promptly proceeded to put 
its plan into effect and has distributed 66 Negro officers to 

various bases. Base commanders have proclaimed the pol- 

icy to all men. The Navy has done likewise, carrying for- 
ward a plan which it began in the latter years of the war 
under the late James V. Forrestal. 

But the Army cannot catch step with the times. It has 
submitted two plans to Secretary Johnson and both have 
been disapproved on the ground that they are not ade- 
quate to carry out the policy. The Army is trying again. 

The trouble with the Army is that it is unable to shake 
off the old tradition that Negroes belong off to themselves 
with a lew Negro officers in the lower ranks; but with 
whites, regardless of ability, always the best spots and 
the best breaks in promotions. The feeling also persists 
that certain areas are “white men’s jobs.” And, finally, 
there is the stubborn conviction that Negroes, no matter 
what their rank or ability, must not command whites. This 
latter idea is the chief devil, for it has choked off Negro 
promotions, controlled assignments, and influenced enlist- 
ment policies. 

This problem is one that faces Gordon Gray, the new 
Secretary of the Army, who succeeds his fellow North Caro- 
linian Kenneth Royall. The latter frankly believed in 
segregation. It remains to be seen whether Gray, a younger 
man, is cut from the same cloth. 


AS WE LOOK TO THE JAPANESE 


RECENT meeting of a women’s group in Tokyo was 
reported in an article by Nora Waln in The Saturday 
Evening Post in which some members viewed with skepti- 
cism a paper read by one of them praising the United 
States for setting up democracy in Japan. Said one woman: 


“How can we trust those who proclaim in our constitu- 
tion ideas which they do not practice in their own land? 
In the United States there is racial discrimination against 
the Negro, for one thing, and against our entry on a quota 
such as others have.” 


Said another: 

“I cannot applaud a speech which asks allegiance to the 
United States while they have a color line. That makes all 
words about equality a hypocrisy, We had three pamphlets 
left at our door this morning giving reports about how 
Negroes, Jews, and Japanese have been treated in the 
United States.” 


There you have it. 



































‘The Forrestal Reeor 


By Ernest E. Johnson 


How “this little 
man let the power of democracy 


pugnacious 


seep into that staid organiza- 
tion” that is the United States 
Navy 


HAT the serious student of re- 

search on the tomorrows to come 

may not have too much difficulty 
in appraising a facet of James V. For- 
restal, this record is being written. 

Ihe late lamented Secretary of De- 
fense and former war-time Secretary of 
the Navy ended his life tragically in 
the early morning hours of May 22, 
1949. The periodicals of our time will 
undoubtedly fully record the worth of 
the man and the circumstances which 
led to his untimely death. It is my 
purpose here to throw light upon the 
influence which he exerted to trans- 
form the United States Navy from a 
prejudice-ridden arm of our national 
defense organization into a reasonable 
facsimile of a democratic institution es- 
tablished for the preservation of simi- 
lar ideals. 

It was under this pugnacious little 
man that the light and power olf 
democracy were permitted to seep into 
that staid organization following the 
death of Colonel Frank Knox in May 
1944. It was during his period of service 
that we saw Negroes: 

1. Accepted for general — service 
through a greater relaxation ol 
the restrictions which had barred 
them from everything else but 
the steward’s branch as mess at- 
tendants. 

Trained in the specialties and 
assigned to duty, both on land 
and at sea, in every type of ves- 
sel and without discrimination as 
to berthing, mess, duty or recre- 
ation. 

Accepted in the tradition-bound 
Marine Corps. 

4- Trained and progressed through 
the ranks of line and staff ofhcers. 
Trained for the aviation service. 


Vo 


t 


6. Enrolled as students at the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

7. Accepted in the WAVES and 
SPARS, women’s auxiliaries. 


How, when, and why he did these 
things may not have to be left to guess- 
work since, for unlike the situation 
which prevailed during World War 1, 
adequate sources of information are 
available to establish this picture. 
Among these are the excellent thesis 
written by Lieutenant Dennis D. Nel- 
son, USNR, in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements tor the master’s degree 
at Howard University; the files of the 
U. S. Navy itself; the Negro Press, 
watchdog of Negro rights; and finally, 
the files and personal recollection of 
Lester B. Granger, the executive secre- 
tary of the National Urban League 
who worked tirelessly with the man 
toward the achievement of one of his 
goals. 

The papers of this period will say 
that James Forrestal came of ordinary 
American parentage with no particular 
claims of wealth or social position. His 
progress through school and university 
was registered only by dint of sacrifice 
and hard work. His rise to influential 
position, first in the world of finance 
and in later years in government, are 
attributable almost solely to the For- 
restal will. 

He is not known to have harbored 
any special ambition for public office. 
Public service—yes. In the spring ol 
1948 Forrestal’s name was being men- 
tioned as a likely candidate for gover- 
nor of the State of New York, and 
again as President Truman’s running 
mate. The two men were enroute to 
the White House to meet the Presi- 
dent when Forrestal told Granger it 
was untrue that he nurtured any fur- 
ther ambition in government. He con- 
sidered it reprehensible that the office 
he filled should be allowed to enter 
politics. Mr. Truman, it is understood, 
agreed with his Secretary of Defense 
and did not expect him to campaign 
that year, 


The Crisis 





Acme 
JAMES V. FORRESTAL 
(1892-1949) 


Forrestal Meets Granger 


For a man with practically no prev- 
ious personal contact or experience 
with Negroes, it seemed unusual that 
Forrestal should have undertaken the 
task, against great odds, of seeking a 
fair “shake” for them in the Navy. He 
admitted candidly but one vivid recol- 
lection of a Negro of his acquaintance, 
but that single one was ultimately to 
have a terrific impact upon Forrestal 
and the Navy. 

Being one of those eager-beaver news- 
paper correspondents who covered war- 
time Washington, I talked with the 
Secretary for forty-five minutes one day 





LESTER B. GRANGER 
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in February, 1945. He had invited me 
in to see him because, so I thought, he 
preterred to answel privately my ques- 
tion about the appointment ol a Negro 
civilian aide rather than doing it at 
one of his weekly press conterences 
which I attended like clockwork. Back 
of all of this too was the general belief 
that if the Secretary of the Navy had 
some kind of adviser, an acceleration 
in the “program” for utilization and a 
“break” for Negroes might be had. The 
conversation had hardly progressed 
when he recalled thoughtfully: 

‘There used to be a 
Granger who I knew at Dartmouth. 
Wonder whatever became of him. He 
was an awlully nice chap, | and a much 
better student than I was.’ 

It was not likely that I would go 
wrong on a Granger, although my in- 
tention was not to boost anyone’s cam- 
paign, so I said: “You probably mean 
Lester Granger. Why’ he’s very active 
in New York in the cause of interracial 
betterment, and doing a good job. Lots 
of experience.” 

‘Think we can get him down here 
for a conference?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” and in a moment's time 
he was dictating a letter to Granger in 
which he said: 

“I have been talking with Mr. John- 
son of the Associated Negro Press about 
certain policy matters in the Navy and 
out of that conversation came the 
thought that possibly you might be 
willing to come down and talk with 
me about them, and that you might 
even be willing to give us some of youn 
time for a period.” 

As matters developed, however, 
restal’s classmate was W. Randolph 
Granger, an older brother of Lester’s, 
but both brothers had attended Dart- 
mouth. Anyhow, the Secretary was 
ready to hitch his problem to a 
Granger, no matter the first name. 

Granger met Forrestal for the first 
time in Washington in early March. 
The former was asked to draft a mem- 
orandum explaining how special advis- 
ory service might be useful helping 
the Navy to deal with its problem, It 
was intended to use this memorandum 
to win over the cooperation of the 
Navy brass hats in a plan which would 
mvolve Granger’s assistance. The Ur- 
ban League executive returned to New 
York, checked his information on the 
Negro in the Navy, consulted his execu- 
tive board, and finally sent Forrestal 
a memorandum on March 19 which 
contained this introduction: 


fellow named 


For- 


Special advisory services for the 
of the 
general problem areas. 
integration of 


Navy service; 


Secretary 
would be helpful in three 
The first involves the 

Negroes in all branches of 
the attitude 


Navy 


second involves the 





of the toward the status of 
Negroes in Navy service, and toward what is 


believed to be the 


Negro public 


Navy’s racial policy; the 
third involves the Navy Department's relations 
with the Negro 
powerful determinant in 
or unfavorable 


press—an agency which is a 
building 


Negro public 


favorable 
opinion. 


That was the beginning of the For 
restal-Granger relationship, one that 
in the years it endured undoubtedly 
proved profitable to the pride of the 
Navy, to the dignity of Negroes—and 
to the honor of our country. To recoe- 
nize the length of the road which had 
to be travelled one need only recall the 
statement in 1940 of Colonel Knox, the 
Secretary of the Navy, when he boldly 
announced that Negroes would be 
restricted to the mess branch. Although 
under the pressure of war some slight 
yielding did take place, Colonel Knox 
was still an adamant man when in 
November, 1943, he turned to me at a 
press conterence and said angrily: 

“You know exactly what we are try- 
ing todo. We are trying to avoid mix 
ing crews on ships. That puts a limi- 
tation on where we can employ Negro 
seamen.” 

Yet at the time of this statement the 
Navy had, in spite of itself, groped its 
way to the preparation of its first im- 
portant discussion of Negroes in the 
Navy. It was a little booklet titled 
Guide to Command of Negro Naval 
Personnel,” and was distributed among 
commanders of Negro personnel. More- 
over, there was certain other evidence 
of a relaxation in Navy practice but it 
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had no particular benefit of policy sup- 
port or organized approach. 
Lieutenant Nelson’s monograph, 
titled ‘““The Integration of the Negro 
Into the United States Navy 1776- 
1947,” which was endorsed and printed 
by the Navy, contains copies of actual 
memoranda, circular letters, and other 
instruction forms dealing with Navy 
policy formation and practice. Notice- 
able is a distinct change of thinking 
pattern and operational method, as 
they existed under Knox and Forres- 
tal, for handling the problem. Preced- 
ing the Forrestal-Granger tie-up there 


is evidence which shows clearly that 
Forrestal had a real desire to correct 
the situation. 

Knox died on May 10, 1944. His 
successor’s first word on the subject of 
Negro servicemen came in the form 
of a circular letter just thirty days 


later, from which this excerpt is taken: 


New Policy 


This [Personnel] Bureau does not consider 
practical the establishment of separate facilities 
and quotas for those Negroes who qualify for 
advanced training under existing regulations 
and directives. 

No discrimination as to race should be 
influence the nomination of can- 
advanced school training. When 
are qualified under existing 


they will be 


allowed to 
didates for 
Negro personnel 
regulations and directives, given 


the same consideration as white personnel, 


and will be assigned to schools in the same 
manner and on the same basis. 
Forrestal believed, and rightly per- 
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haps, that no edict alone would work 
unless the men who must be relied 
upon to execute it were at least dis- 
posed to do so. In this case it was the 
Navy brass, traditionally obstreperous 
in the matter. 

Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, then 
Chief of Naval Operations, was the first 
to be consulted and his answer was 
this: “The question is whether this is 
a democratic country. If it is, we ought 
to have a democratic Navy, and if you 
want to try the [Granger] program, I 
will back you up.” 

Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, had 
doubts that the idea was practical, In 
fact he was oftentimes characterized as 
the stumbling block. Later Admiral 
Jacobs was to see the matter differently 
and to find himself working coopera- 
tively for the fulfillment of the Secre- 
tary’s wishes. The conversion of other 
top echelon people went on apace. 

In the early summer of 1945 Granger 
visited a number of domestic naval 
bases, and in the fall went on a thirty- 
one day junket to the Pacific command. 
He observed and talked with Navy 
personnel, from top to bottom. En- 
route home he handed Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz a report on his ob- 
servations in the command, along with 
certain recommendations. One of these 
involved the assignment of Negroes to 
Shore Patrol duty at the Pearl "Harbor 
base, a thing that just “couldn’t be 
done without trouble.” It was done, 
and without trouble. In fact, Nimitz 
followed through on each of the 
Granger recommendations. 

When the special adviser arrived in 
Washington to report, Forrestal in- 
formed him that Admiral Nimitz had 
already communicated with the Depart- 
ment and had fully endorsed the plan 
towards integration. The Secretary's 
own reaction was one of satisfaction, 
first at the goodwill which had been 
engendered by his emissary, and sec- 
ond, at the manner in which the chips 
were beginning to fall into place. Both 
men felt that genuine momentum was 
being gained at last, and gradually 
changes began to take place. 

Shortly after V-] Day, while the Navy 
was still near peak, there were 165,000 
Negro enlisted men, 52 commissioned 
officers, 70 WAVES and officers, and 4 
nurses in the U. S. Navy; 16,944 en- 
listed men in the Marine Corps, and 
3,627 enlisted men, 968 warrant and 
petty officers, 4 commissioned officers 
and 5 SPARS (enlisted personnel) in 
the U. S. Coast Guard. More than 
135,000 of this personnel were serving 
overseas at the time. 

If this could be achieved in war time, 
Forrestal reasoned, the certainty was 
that much more could be achieved 


under peace time conditions, and so 
the work continued on this theory. But 
the clamor among Negroes and liberals 
for faster integration in the armed 
services never ceased, and although 
the Navy in a comparatively short time 
had risen head and shoulders above 
the Army and the component Air 
Force, it nevertheless felt the sting of 
this pressure. No doubt it served also 
as a constant reminder against relent- 
ing, now that the job had been started. 

In January, 1947, Congress had be- 
fore it HR 279, a bill “to prohibit race 
segregation in the Armed Forces of the 
United States” after the termination of 
hostilities. Three branches of service 
were asked to comment upon the legis- 
lation. The reply of the Army was vig- 
orous opposition to the bill. The forth- 
right statement of the Navy was that 
it “interposes no objections to the en- 
actment of the Bill.”” And for the Coast 
Guard, it was said that “the Treasury 
Department has no objection.” 

Unification came in the same year 
and Forrestal, as the first Secretary of 
Defense, found the demands of office 
upon him staggering. The Negro pub- 
lic after all, it seems, was aware that 
the Navy had made unusual strides in 
the desired direction. They were 
equally conscious that the other 
branches were dragging their feet out- 
rageously. Perhaps the elevation of 
Forrestal to a position of dominance 
over all three branches would soon see 
a uniform personnel policy at the Navy 
level, so it was thought. 


Unification Bill 


The unification bill did not give the 
Secretary of Defense the authority to 
do many things which the public in 
general, and Negroes and their friends 
in particular, thought it did. One of 
these things was that of establishing 
personnel policies in the various serv- 
ices, or to tell them where to “head in” 
on the matter of integration—or segre- 
gation, depending upon your degree of 
optimism. Nor was Forrestal one to 
exert authority which he did not have. 

Still working together, Forrestal dis- 
cussed with Granger sometime in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, the idea of inviting a cross- 
section of Negro opinion to come to 
Washington to discuss the whole ques- 
tion of segregation with himself and the 
heads of the services, Granger had 
warned the Secretary that it would be 
impossible to bring in a group of rep- 
resentative people who would not be 
inclined to view the entire setup critic- 
ally. But Forrestal would not be de- 
terred. 

Twenty-six persons participated in 
the “National Defense Conference on 
Negro Affairs” on April 26. They were 


al 


The Crisis 


convening soon after 
man and the Senate 


President Tru- 
Armed Services 


Committee had received a personal re- | 


port from A. Philip Randolph to the 
effect that “Negroes are in no mood to 
shoulder a gun for democracy abroad 
so long as they are denied democracy 
here at home.” Following the meeting 
they issued this statement: 

“The group agreed that no one 
wanted to continue in an advisory Ca- 
pacity on the basis of continued segre- 
gation in the armed services. Our 
group is concerned with elimination of 
segregation, not with its perpetuation. 
We are convinced that segregation is a 
form of discrimination.” 

Evidently Forrestal was not taken 
aback too much because his comment 
later was “This is darn good!” He had 
sat through part of the all-day session 
and had known just about what to 
expect. And yet, those who listened to 
him set the stage and later enlarge 
upon his own attitude recognized the 
man’s own sincerity. He had said, 
among other things: 

The problem we have is not one that’s 
limited to tht Negro people; it’s a national 
problem. I don’t regard it as simply a racial 
problem. It’s a problem that our country has 
to face and will have to face continuously in 
terms of education of what Lester and I have 
always agreed will have to come from _ the 
heart and the growing tolerance among the 


people in the broadest sense of the word on 
both sides. 


I am not begging any of you for questions 
because I recognize the questions that you 
raised are serious questions. All I can say 
is that, as far as I am concerned, I think 
you have an earnest of my own attitude, and 
I share the same goals that you speak of. 
The rate at which we get to that goal, I 
believe, will be enhanced if it is not done 
with too great violence and with persuasion 
to the extent that [it] is typical of what we 
face all through the armed services. 

Forrestal resigned, effective as of 
March 31, 1949, and Louis A. Johnson 
was named as his successor. On April 
6 Secretary Johnson signed an order 
which was finally released on April 21. 
Hitting the front pages all over the 
country and garnering for the new Sec- 
retary considerable acclaim from Ne- 
groes and liberals, the directive called 
upon each of the three branches to re- 
port to him in ten days the extent of 
progress being made by them toward 
fulfillment of “the President’s executive 
order requiring elimination of segre- 
gation. 


Prepared by Predecessor 


The record should show that this 
order, although signed and issued by 
Johnson, was actually prepared at the 
request of his predecessor. The delay 
in releasing it was due to a desire to 

(Continued on page 221) 
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Chesnutt as a Southern Town 
Remembers Him 


I is now sixty-five years since 
I Charles W. Chesnutt, weary of the 

restrictions imposed by a southern 
bi-racial set up, pulled up stakes, and 
after a short sojourn in New York City, 
returned to his birthplace, Cleveland, 
Ohio. As a boy of eight, he had come 
from Cleveland to Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, with his southern-born _par- 
ents. His father, Andrew Jackson 
Chesnutt, was a substantial farmer and 
drayman, a member of the Cross Creek 
School Board, and one of the five Ne- 
groes who purchased jointly a lot on 


which was constructed the Howard 
School building. The State Normal 
School, elaborated in 1939 into the 


Fayetteville State Teachers College, 
was an outgrowth of the Howard 
School, now regarded as the “begin- 
ning” of public education for both 
white and Negro children in North 
Carolina. With the pioneering spirit 
of Andrew Jackson Chesnutt in public 
education in North Carolina, it is small 
wonder that his children should have 
figured prominently in its development 
in Cumberland county and throughout 
the state. 

The eldest of thirteen children, 
Charles W. Chesnutt spent his later 
boyhood years growing familiar with 
the country described in his novels and 
stories. The earliest memories of 
young Chesnutt are that he was an 
insatiate reader. His former student, 
Mrs. Emma J. Council, tells how 
Chesnutt used to peddle thimbles, 
needles, and thread in the neighbor- 
hood. “He would sit down and dis- 
play his wares,” she said, “and while 
the customer made his selection, Ches- 
nutt would frequently become com- 
pletely absorbed in any book within 
his reach.” At school Chesnutt is 
remembered as a precocious youth 
whose resourcefulness and intellectual 
curiosity were commensurate with his 
ability. However, Chesnutt’s formal 


By John W. Parker 


Intimate facts and memories of 

a famous novelist of yesterday 

as related by his close friends 
and relatives 


education did not extend beyond the 
grammar grades, with some study of 
the higher branches, yet by private 
study and wide reading he gained a 
knowledge of the classics, of French 
and German, and, as his stories dis- 
close, of pure English and general lit- 
erature. The fact, however, that the 
boy was exceptional accounts in part 
for his —_ opportunities. A 
member of the Fayetteville school 
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board, the Englishman, Dr. Edward 
Lilly, came to know and to appreciate 


Chesnutt’s ability and invited the 
youth to make complete use of his 
library, reputed to be the best in the 
community. Chesnutt did. Speaking 
of young Chesnutt’s ability, his teach- 
er, Cicero Harris, once remarked, 

“That boy can learn anything.” 

When but a boy of fourteen, Ches- 
nutt became a_teacher- -pupil in the 
Howard School, then under the direc- 
tion of Robert Harris, and at fifteen 
he shouldered the responsibility of a 
full-fledged teacher in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Upon the death of 
Mr. Harris in 1870, Chesnutt was ad- 
vanced to the principalship of the 
school (by that time known as the 
State Normal School), a position which 
he resigned three years later to enter 
upon the work by which he was later 
to be distinguished. That is law and 
creative literature. Meanwhile, ro- 
mance overcame the youthful principal 
and soon he was married to a Miss 
Susie Perry, one of Fayetteville’s young 
women of ability and charm. Of their 
four children, three were born in Fay- 
etteville and the fourth in Cleveland. 


New Activities 


Chesnutt’s vigorous mind continu- 
ally sought new avenues of activity 
and shortly the man found himself 
wieewbed in the study of shorthand, 
which, although of limited immediate 
use, was later to stand him in good 
stead as court reporter and journalist 
in New York City and in Cleveland. 
In the absence of a teacher of short- 
hand Chesnutt acquired the materials 
he needed and proceeded to teach him- 
self. ‘When Chesnutt got interested 
in a subject,” commented his sister 
Sarah Chesnutt, “he simply secured 
some books and went to work.” On 
Sundays and during the week, as occa- 
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sion warranted, Chesnutt would be 
found at the historic Evans Metro- 
politan Church in Fayetteville where 
his father secretary-treasurer and 
young Chesnutt was superintendent of 
the Sunday school for many vears. 

Fayetteville’s veteran teacher, Mrs. 
Emma |]. Council, who studied unde 
Chesnutt and who was a teacher in the 
Fayetteville schools for more 
than a half century speaks with a deep 
sense of appreciation regarding her for- 
mer teacher: 


was 


public 


Well do |! 
as one 
the city 


Charles W 
of the most highly-respected men in 
did, 


dignity of a 


remember Chesnutt, 


and one who, in whatever he 


and the 
him 


culture 


About 


reflected the 
gentieman was nothing strained 
that that 


usefulness 


or artihcial; nothing oi insincerity 


might easily have minimized his 
and lessened his understanding of the masses 
of Negro peopl 


As a 


for although he would frequently awe us with 


teacher, I count him among the best 


his brilliance, he was always an 


imspiravion, 


always an example of what he taught, and 
his students had a way of trying to imitate 
him in whatever they attempted One way 


or another you got the idea that Chesnutt 


was interesied im you as a person as well as 
a student 
4 familiar 


Chesnutt 


sight on Sundays was to see M1 


one of the children in his arms, 
on the way to church As the vears havc 
passed, Chesnutt has never come to the city 


that he did not stop in to see me 


Moreover, eighty-four-year old Charles 
M. Williams, teacher in 
the Fayetteville recalls that 
his teacher “was a quiet and reserved 


long-time 
schools, 
harsh or discour 
lost. the 
ol a single one of his students. 


man who was neve! 


teous, and who neve1 respect 


He had 
special talent for music and for mathe 
Once he 


bov he 


matics labeled me as_ the 


laziest had eve when fon 
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scocn 
I came to class without having 
arithmetic problems as 
greatly en 
Charles W 
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memory ol 
corner ol 
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} 
initial 


Sartie nan stood 


spiration tor hus 
ago 
when if was pulled down for comme 
The property on which 

stood is near that left 
itt's father and was for many 
owned by an aunt of Chesnutt 
whose heirs sold it to Robert Bucking- 
But 


Buc kingham s interests in the property 


Cla reasons 
the hous 
by Chesnt 


years 


once 


ham, prominent business man 


were primarily commercial and before 
long he had erected thereon a number 
of dwelling-houses, many of which still 
stand Today the spot which once 
marked the House Behind the Cedars 


is the home of a’ prosperous one hun- 
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Sarah Chesnutt and 


dred thousand-dollar busineses concern, 
the Carr Motor Company, dealers in 
Kaiser-Fraser cars. A. B. Carr is the 
establishment’s owner and manager. 
Interestingly enough, the literary con- 
notation of the spot remains a secret 
to most passers-by. They sense none 
of the color and romance that just yes- 
terday attached to the scene. Even the 
people of the neighborhood stare and 
talk vaguely about this once-famous 
gable-roofed, frame cottage set down 
in a profusion of flowers and shrubs 
with numerous forked cedars on either 
side of a winding walk that led to 
Person Street. But the house is gone 
and the cedars are gone too; only a 
memory of them remains, a_ pathetic 
memory somewhat reminiscent of that 
Goldsmith’s “The De- 
serted Village.” 


x pressed in 


Deserts South 


Despite the esteem in which he was 
held and the ever-widening stream olf 
his influence, Chesnutt, as a young 
man of twenty-three, saw that his tal 
ents could not be brought to full 
fruition in the South. Apart from the 
restrictions imposed by the mores, his 
home more or less symbolic of 
the South as a whole, lacked museums 
and libraries and other opportunities 
for the broadening of one’s social vi- 
And there was the delicate but 
usually tragic problem of the color line 
for this man sometimes labeled a “‘vol- 
untary” Negro. When it was known 
that Chesnutt would set out for New 
York City to gain a fresh start, Albert 


town, 


sion. 
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Bill Belche 


on Gillespie Street in Fayetteville, N. C., where 
inn Chesnutt Waddell live. 


. 


Slocum, a wealthy white hardware and 
turpentine merchant of Fayetteville, 
feeling that Chesnutt might need as- 
sistance before he found work, gave 
him an order on his New York bank. 
Chesnutt, however, never made use ol 
the offer, for once in New York City 
he found immediate employment as 
reporter for a Wall Street news agency. 
At the end of six months he returned 
to the congenial atmosphere of Cleve- 
land to enter upon his most product 
ive years as a lawyer and a man of let- 
ters. Here he studied law in the office 
of Judge Samuel E. Williamson who 
subsequently became general counsel 
for the New York Central Railroad. 
During this period of study, Chesnutt 
wrote in a desultory manner for vart- 
ous magazines and newspaper syndi- 
cates, but most of his time was given 
to court reporting, a profession at the 
head of which he stood for many years. 
Gradually, however, the impulse for 
creative writing which Chesnutt had 
harbored from a very early age so as- 
serted itself that he deserted the law 
and gave himself over wholly to liter- 
ary pursuits. 

It is not unnatural that “Uncle 
Peter’s House,” Chesnutt’s first story 
to see publication (1885), was based 
upon scenes from across the Cape Fear 
River where his father owned consider: 
able property. Other stories appeared 
in Puck, Tid-Bits, Two Tales, The In- 
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dependent, The Overland Monthly, 
The Atlantic Monthly, and _ other 
magazines. The author’s first book 


was a collection of his stories and ap 
(Continued on page 221) 
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Haiti on the Wings of Progress 


HEN a 

an old adage, 

are healthy. These words could 
allude, apart from their import foi 
Haiti, to the Great House of the World 
where, unfortunately, certain leaders 
have misunderstood the responsibili- 
ties imposed upon them. 

Were countries and governments 
(ignoring seas and frontiers) to give 
up their sacrifices to grasping and par- 
alyzing ideologies, were they to canal- 
ize their efforts into projects for the 
furtherance of peace, well-being, prog- 
ress, and civilization the time would 
perforce come when fists would cease 
to be raised in symbolic gestures of 
violence. There would then be an 
interchange of complete confidence in 
the full spirit of reciprocity. Then the 
house of the world would be clean and 
its inhabitants would lead a wholesome 
life. 

Constructive, tangible 
scend words and slogans. 
must do is to act. 

The present government of the little 
Republic of Haiti, insofar as its means 
will permit, can take pride in the fact 
(if not for setting the example) that it 
at least has willingly followed the ex- 
ample of its Chief Executive in his 
agreement with all those who would 
contribute to progress and the develop- 
ment of civilization. Every ministerial 
department and branch of the public 
administration is in hearty accord 
with the program worked out by the 
President of the Republic, His Excel- 
lency Mr. Dumarsais Estime. They put 
forth their best efforts for the realiza- 
tion of the well-being of the commun- 
ity in order to justify in the eyes of 


house is clean, \ 
its inhabitants 


Savs 


works 


What 


tran- 
men 


the world the rightful place which 
Haiti will occupy on the scrolls of 
progress in her furtherance of civiliza- 
tion, 


It is no secret that the Haitian bud- 
get is too small to allow the country 
to attain its high aspirations. But the 
will of the Chief Executive, and of 
every Haitian, supplies the needed 
wherewithal for those enterprises that 
would further the maximum develop- 


By Joseph D. Charles 


This inventory of Haitian prog- 
ress lists some of the achieve- 
which the 
Grand International Exposition 
scheduled for December in 
Port-au-Prince might 

pected to see 


ments visitors to 


be ex- 


ment of the resources of the country. 
So well have they worked, despite 
handicaps, that Haiti is at the present 
moment an immense workshop, as 1S 
evidenced by the projects in progress 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. The results of these bene- 
ficent innovations are being felt every- 
where. 

The thing closest to the heart of 
President Estime upon his advent to 
power was to raise the Haitian stand- 
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ard of living. He knew that bettering 
the standard of living had first to be- 
gin with the soil. Immediately the sig- 
nal was given. There was intensifica- 
tion in the production of food products 
by irrigation and drainage. In the 
South, the plains of Chantal, Cavaillon, 
Petit Goave, Miragoane, totalling many 
thousands of acres, have benefited from 
this water distributed according to the 
needs of the earth and the produce 
developed on a particular terrain. 
Agricultural activities in the North 
are no less extensive. The extensive 
irrigation works in Maribarou and ai 
Raphael are an augury of what the 
production of consumer goods for local 
consumption will be for that part of 
the country. Production, constant 
production, is the slogan. Not one 
squaie acre of soil must go unutilized 
That, apparently, is the aim of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. One of the 


the town pump in preparation for sale at the 
market. 
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In order to carry out these projects, 
the Ministry of Agriculture has re 
ceived assurance ot the aid ol techni 
cians from the Ministry of Publi 
Works. These technicians, while work- 


ing with the greai irrigation projects 
ll also work on the build 
For 
cherished 


yust citea, wi 
roads and highways. 
President 
dreams is to facilitate as much as pos 
maximum ol 
the different sec 

With this goal 
looking 
a contract with 


ing oft new 


one rf Estime’s 


sible the highest com 


munication between 


tions of the « 


ountry 


im mind the rovernment is 


torward to negotiating 


a foreign company for the construction 
f interregional highways to facilitate 
internal commerce by the opening up 
of new markets for produce. The ma 
ket of Port-de-Paix in the northwest 1s 
tangibi« future 


ments of this type 


evidence ol improve 


Along with the advances of the D« 
partment of Public Works is that ol 
the Department of Urban Works which 
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Allan Goula 


HAITI'S MARKETS are run by these turbaned, caraco-clad, barefoot women who bring in their 


fruits and vegetables from the 


is now in the process of improving 
the environs of Haiti’s capital, Port 
au-Prince. In addition to its alluring 
tropical beauty, its unsurpassed prom- 
enades, and its picturesque landscape, 
will offer those tourists 
the Grand Interna 


tional Exposition of December, 1949, 


Port-au-Prince 
who have chosen 


as the first leg in their travels the com 


iltural meeting 


fllan Gould 


surrounding areas. 


lort of large and well-appointed hotels. 
Among them is the Hotel Roosevelt 
as well as the magnificent palace now 
being built under the direction of the 
engineer Moody. 


Tourist Bureau 


President Estime is fully cognizant 
of the many advantages which his 
country can reap trom its natural at- 
tractions, 

He has therefore created a Tourist 
Bureau. And one of its first measures 
was the abolition ol passports for Ca 
nadian and American tourists. ‘The 
head of this important bureau is doing 
everything possible to make sure that 
the tourist, no matter from whence he 
comes, will get complete satisfaction of 
his tastes and wishes while in Haiti. 
And to make him aware that Haiti is 
willing to please the government has 
set up a large publicity section in the 
Peter Hilton Agency in New York City 
which issues intelligent publicity tail- 
ored tor foreigners who are seeking 
new and colorful impressions, ‘This isle 
of verdure, which Columbus so aptly 
named “A Marvel,” completely over- 
whelmed Mary Margaret McBride, 
Allan Gould, and Don Cooper, who 
recently visited the country as special 
guests of the Haitian government. 
They returned to the States enchanted 
by the beauties of Haiti and the cor- 
dial welcome they had received at the 
hands of the Haitian people. 
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When the house is clean, the inhabi- 
tants are well—both physically and 
morally. At no previous period in 
Haitian history has the Ministry of 
National Education or the Ministry 
of Public Health been so concerned 
with public education. New schools 
have been built: a normal school, new 
lycées, one at Petit Goave; and an- 
other, the ‘Toussaint Louverture, at 
Port-au-Prince. For two years now the 
faculty of medicine has been enjoying 
the benefits of the expert knowledge 
of American and French _prolessors 
who were engaged under special gov- 
ernment contract. 

In the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, a subdivision of the Ministry of 
National Education, we may note the 
experiences of Martial of UNESCO, 
Here the results will serve as a_ baro- 
meter gauging the results of efforts in 
every rural section where the Depart- 
ment of National Education will at- 
tempt to light the lamp otf knowledge. 


National Health 


Ever solicitous of the physical health 
of the people, the government is also 
planning the erection of new hospitals 
in various parts of the country. In 
outlying regions where malaria is 
op oye sanative measures carried out 
by the National Hygiene Service, with 
the help of American physicians, have 
considerably reduced the number ol 


HAITI PRODUCES 
objects, 


many 


These men are 


mahogany products in the 


victims of this disease. Scientifically 
developed hygiene now reaches all 
strata of the Haitian population and 
protects it from sickness. And tremen- 
dous orders of medical supplies have 
been placed in the United States as a 
step toward the attainment of this goal. 
In our enumeration of the achieve- 
ments of the present Haitian govern- 
ment, we should perhaps begin by not- 
ing the growth of the already existing 
cordial relations existing between Haiti 
and foreign countries. In fact, Haiti 
has established numerous diplomatic 
and cosnular posts throughout Europe 
and the United States. The policy of 
peace now in full bloom in this hemi- 
sphere finds its perfect echo in the 
peace-policy of President Estime. 


A detailed enumeration of the 
achievements of Estime’s government 
would be too long. But let us not 


overlook that miracle of will power— 
the creation of the modern village of 
Belladére. ‘Miracle of stone,” as they 
call it in Haiti; a “Miracle of patriot 
ism.” Let us mention, too, the electri 
fication of cities like Port-de-Paix, 
Petit Goave, Belladére, Croix des Bou- 
quets and many other towns such as 
Arcahaie, Léogane, Ouanaminthe, 
which are soon to have their electrical 
power plants. 

We do not feel it necessary to dwell 
upon that previously mentioned big 
event, the Grand International Expos 


tion scheduled for December, 1949, to 
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which the peoples of the world have 
been invited. In visiting the exposi- 
tion they will have an opportunity not 
only of getting some knowledge of the 
natural possibilities of Haiti, but they 
will also be able to draw up a balance 
sheet of the deeds that can be accom- 
plished by intelligence and patriotism 
in the short space of three years. 

The Grand International Exposition 
will be a sort of “national inventory” 
which will fix in the minds of all not 
only the accomplishments of the Hai- 
tian government, but the norms of 
Haitian life brought to its apex by the 
indefatigable activities of one man in 
order that his people might occupy an 
honored pesstian among those peoples 
of the world who are striving for the 
advancement of civilization. 


(Translated from the French 


by Adéle Premice) 







Haiti and Pan-Americanism 
The 


Americanism 








Haitians 





were practicing Pan- 


before it was even born— 


by that I mean to say, before its official 


birth as a doctrine of continental soli- 


In establishing themselves as an 
independent state 









darity. 


, Haitians did not wish 


to keep either the name Hispaniola, 


which 


reminded them of the 


horrors of 


Spanish colonization; or that of 


Saint- 
which reminded them of the 


degradation of 


Domingue, 


slavery As mark of 










their ernest desire to make of their 
country a real American state, they 
went back to the Amerindian name of 
Haiti which the first inhabitants, the 
Arawaks, had bestowed upon the land. 

Haiti has furnished ample proof of 


its continental solidarity, which con 








Stitutes the very essence of Pan-Amer- 


We 
since it is 









icanism, throughout her history, 


never tire of repeating this, 
so persistently 
Our 


itself 


ignored or 


even denied. 


struggle for independence was in 
Did 
it not directly influence the development 
The 


Adams, 


Pan-Americanism in action, 


of the power of the United States? 


great American historian 













Henry 


in his Life of Jefferson, has conclusively 


demonstrated that 


Haitians, in destroy- 


ing the expeditionary army of Captain 
the 


dream of a 


General Lecler« 


destroyed at same 


time the Napoleonic 


great 
French empire in the Mississippi Valley. 
That is why Bonaparte decided to sell 
prosperous and its 

States 


million 


Louisiana 
the 
sum of 18 


rich en- 
the 
dollars. 


virons to United 


lor 
ridiculous 










It would one day be simple justice if 


Americans, as a sign of gratitude, raised 
a monument to ‘Toussaint-Louverture 


in a Washington square 
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The Crisis 


Felix Eboue and Victor Schoeleher 
Now Rest in the Pantheon 


Ebour 


N May 
and Schoelcher were 


1g the remains ol 
borne down 
the Champs-Elyssées, through 
the Arc de 


Palace 


Triomphe, to the Luxem 
government ofh 
On the 


forty 


bourg where 
cials paid them homage. 


ing of the twentieth, 


morn 
students 


from the Ecole de la France d’Outr 
Mer carried the bier of Félix Eboue, 
and forty colored soldiers that ol 


to the Panthéon atop the 
hill of Sainte-Genevieve, Then in the 
presence of President Vincent Aurtol, 
and of distinguished military and dip 
lomatic officials, Paul Coste-Floret, 
French Minister of France Overseas 
paid them reverential respect in the 
following words 


Schoelcher, 


Today, a grateful country receives into the 


company of her most glorious sons two 


precursors of the French Union: Victor Schoel 


cher, who laid the bases of this Union by 


devoting his life to the emancipation of the 
who 


in a body of concrete 


realized his great 
Félix 


who 


slaves and objective 


laws; and Eboue 


pure-hearted Negro Frenchman built a 


Union by rallying his 


fight for the 


solid foundation for the 
brothers of the Negro race to 


liberation of the enslaved motherland 


Below we present a briel biography 
two key figures in the 
opment of French democracy 


ot these devel 


FELIX EBOUE 


Félix Eboué 
Cayenne, French Guiana. He 
the Bordeaux Lycée, took a law degree 
at the University of Paris, and studied 
at the Ecole Coloniale. A brilliant stu 
dent and a fine athlete, he 
ordinarily popular with his fellow stu 
dents because of his warm yet power 
ful personality. As soon as he gradu 
ated from the Ecole Coloniale, he 
to Ubangi in French Equatorial Africa 
as assistant administrator and served 
there for twenty-three years. His prin 
cipal concern was not his own person: al 
advancement, but the emancipation of 
his people in Africa. He travelled into 


(13384-1944 


was born in 1884 at 


attended 


was extra 


went 


On May 20, 1949, the remains 
of two greai Frenchmen: Félix 
governor of 


Negro 


Eboué, 
French Equatorial Africa, who 
rallied that vast strategic terri- 
tory to the Allied and Free 
French cause during the war, 
and Victor Schoelcher, author 
of the Laws of 1848 abolishing 
slavery in the French colonies, 
were transferred to the Pan- 
théon in a symbolic dual cere- 
mony 


tiny hamlets and 
administration, 
know intimately the 
feelings of the native 
He became proficient in 
languages and 
grammar which is considered the au 
thoritative work in the field. With the 
aid of his wife, an accomplished musi 
cian, he worked out the musical key to 
the tom-tom and whistle languages ol 
the Congo. He wrote valuable eth 
nographic reports, introduced cotton 
cultivation into parts of Ubangi and 
French learned 
societies because of his profound un 
derstanding of African culture 

He rapidly passed through all the 
colonial administration, 
every 


and into the 
under his 


the veld 
villages 
learning to 
thoughts and 
populations. 


the Ubangi wrote a 


was elected to several 


grades of the 
giving distinguished service in 
post he held. In the 1990's, he was sec 
retary-general and acting governor of 
Martinique, then acting governor of 
the French Sudan. He was made gov 
ernor of Guadeloupe in 1936 and gov 
ernor of the Chad, French Equatorial 
Africa, in 1938. 

With the signing of the armistice be 
tween France and Germany in June, 
1940, Félix Eboueé’s position as gover- 
nor of the Chad became of primary 
strategic importance, The Chad, with 


its capital, Fort-Lamy, was the key to 
the Sudan, to South Africa, and the 
Belgian Congo. If it fell to the Vichy 
regime, Hitler and Mussolini might at 
tack Egypt from the rear. If it 
with the Allies, thousands of planes 
could bring in supplies to the British 
in Egypt. Fort-Lamy was also a great 
military center for French ae 
troops. “With these facts clearly 
mind,” says Leland Stowe, “Dakar in 
former Governor Eboué that emissaries 
from Vichy were en route to Fort 
Lamy, and ordered him to declare his 
adherence to the Vichy capitulation at 
once, Immediately he sent back 
word that no emissaries of 7 
traitorous Vichy regime would be 
ceived by him, that none of shell 
would be allowed inside Chad 


Prov 
ince, and that any or all who set foot 
within his province would be arrested 

‘ 


stood 


on the spot for treachery.” 


Resisted Vichy 


On August 26, 1940, despite the fact 
that three of his four children were 
occupied France, 
oners of war of the Germans, 
nor Eboué issued an historic proclama 
tion to the effect that “the ¢ 
the Chad and the 
of the territory, convinced that the 
storation of the greatness and inde 
pendence of the French demands that 
France Overseas continue to fight on 
the side of Great Britain. . . proclaim 
the union of the territory and of theit 
‘Oorces 


two ol his sons neil 
Gove 


vovernor ol 
Military Comm a 


troops... with the Free French | 
of General de Gaulle.” This was . 
first uprising for freedom anywhere it 
the French colonies. The leadership ol 
the fearless Negro governor inspired 
all the colonies of French Equatorial 
Africa to declare their loyalty to the 
Republic. 

In October, 1940, Eboué was ap 
pointed one of the nine members d 
General de Gaulle’s Council of De 
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French Eimbass 
Information Dianoy 


FELIX EBOUE 
(1884-1944) 


the 
later 
French Equatorial Aft ica, 


fense ol 
month 


French Empire, and a 
governor-general of all 
He played a 
Brazzaville Conte 


leading role in the 


ence of Colonial Administrators which 
laid the foundations of the French 
Union of the present day, “If we wish 
to build solidly, if we wish to work 
with true wisdom,” he said, “it is es 
sential to determine and follow a 


sound policy, taking into account the 
needs of the masses, their degree of de 


velopment, the form of their culture, 
the material and spiritual security 
which we must provide them, 

There must be programs which are 


adapted to the different environments 
which they are to be applied.” 

As governor of French Equatorial 
Africa, Eboué worked indefatigably to 
reform the entire administrative and 
economic regime of the goo,ooo square 
miles entrusted to him The three 
principles underlying his policies were 
that (1) colonial administration must 
be drastically decentralized so as to give 
ever greater authority and responsibil 
ity to the native local bodies; that (2) 
far-reaching economic reforms must 
raise the living standards of the entire 
population, not only of a favored elite 
and that (3) the cultural, tribal, and 
familial patterns of African life must 
be protected rather than destroyed by 
the modernization and industrializa 
tion of the African economy, Under 


his progressive administration, agricul 
tural production increased, individual 
farm ownership was promoted, mechan 
izing building methods intro 
duced, sanitary and educational serv 
ices were improved, head-carrying and 


were 


other forms of porterage were abol 
ished and the natives were given a fat 


greater part in the management ol 
their own affairs. 
In March, 1944, worn out and ill, 


Eboueé retired from his post and went 
to Cairo to try to regain his health, He 
died in the Egyptian capital on May 


17, 1944- 


Maran’s Encomium 


Upon the occasion of the internment 
ol the great governor's remains in the 
Panthéon, René Maran, distinguished 
Negro writer, who was a schoolmate ol 
Eboué’s at the Bordeaux 
who, like Eboué, was a native of the 
West Indies, and had served as a co 
lonial administrator in Africa, 
an on the life and character of 
his friend, from which we the 
following: 

The Félix Eboué whom we loved in 
our schooldays never changed. He 
equally at home in the library and on 
the field of sport, he was passionately 
fond of music and rugby. He 
interested in everything: literature, the 
theatre, the arts, the ever-changing 
spectacle of life itself. He inspired sym 
pathy in everyone, everywhere, 
he himself emanated sympathy 

é Krom his earliest 
colonial administrator, he bent 
effort to make his own soul identical 
with that of the native people, to make 
himself a native. His perfect com 
mand of the Ubangi languages helped 
him to govern the Negro populations 
of Bouca, Damara, Louango, and Bam 
bari with infallible expertness. It is 
because he completely penetrated the 
meaning of Central African titles 


Lycée and 


wrote 
CSsay 


quot 


was 


was 


because 


ye aqgms aS a 


every 


and 


distinctions, customs, beliels, supersti 
tions, mores, mythology, folklore, and 
linguistic idioms, that Eboué eventu 


ally developed into a great colonial ad 
ministrator of the same stamp as Brazza 
and Van Vollenhoven. 


* Félix Eboué had presided over 
the destinies of the Chad for 
months when the armistice was signed 
which made of France and her 
tories a nation of t10 million 
The great French governor refused to 
submit to this indignity. Like the re 
publicans of 1789, he remembered that 
there are moments in the life of great 
nations when disobedience to official 
orders is the first and most sacred of 
duties. Thus he broke with the capitu 
lators and, by rallying French 


cighteen 


terri 


slaves 


git 
Equatorial Alrica to the side ol Gen 
eral de Gaulle, made it possible tor 


the Free French leader to speak to the 
world in the name of Frenchmen ol 
color. 

In losing this good man, this 
Negro Frenchman who gave his whole 
life to the service of France and 
bore in his heart the that the 


who 


love col 


ored races of the entire world feel for 
her, France lost a colonial administra 
tor of genius, a great patriot, and a 


great Frenchman,” 


VICTOR SCHOELCHER 


Victor Schoelcher 
in 1804, the son of 


(1804-1893) 


was born in Paris 
prosperous pore 


lain manufacturer, His earliest inter 
est was in the field of fine arts, but in 
the mid-1820's he threw himself into 


the struggle of the republicans to over 
throw the reactionary government of 
Charles X. In 1829, when he 
ty-five years old, he 
United States, Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, and the British and French West 
Indies, and became passionately intet 
ested in the abolition of slavery. Fot 
the next two decades, he was ‘at the 
forefront of the anti-slavery movement. 
He joined the Society for the Rights 
ol Man, and founded and edited nu 
merous republican magazines. He was 
in constant contact with the abolition 
ists of the West Indies and gave elo 
quent expression to their grievances. 
In 1847, he visited Senegal and Gam 
bia, 

The revolutionary republican gov 
ernment of 1848 named Victor Schocl 
cher under-secretary of the navy 
the colonies chairman of a 


was twen 
travelled to the 


and 
and com 


(Continued on page 221) 
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Vaughns, president of the 
that the peo 


ple of the Bay Area are supporting this 


association, has revealed 


new financial institution in an encour 


wing manner Individuals, fraternal 


organizations, churches, and clubs are 


opening accounts for from one dollar 


to twenty thousand 


In addition to the excellent 
the pe ople 
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othees the day of our opening,” he said 
that 
savings and loan associations are chat 
tered the United 
States government, and that federal in 


Vaughns pointed out federal 


and supervised by 


surance ol 


S- 


avings accounts up to 
oo is made compulsory by law 
Officers and the Trans 
Bay Federal Loan Associ 
ation are George S. Vaughns, president 
Mr. Vaughns is an Oak 
land attorney, Most Worshipful Grand 
Master, F, k& A. M. Grand Lodge, 
Prince Hall Affiliation, California Jur 
isdiction; and a of the Oak 
of Commerce Harold 
Jenkins, vice pre ident and director, 
owner of Jenkin’s Enterprises, Oakland, 
the Oakland Cham 
joseph H. Stephens, 
veterinarian with the 
United States Department of Agricub 
ture, Leo C, Higgs, vice-president, 
a Berkeley realtor. Jeflerson A Beaver, 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


ACTING SECRETARY 


Roy Wilkins, secretary of 
the NAACP, was named on June 19 as 
the Association's 
board of directors at its regular 
monthly meeting. Mr, Wilkins will be 
executive head of the organization dur 
ing the absence of Walter White, sec 
retary, who was granted a year's leave 
following the board's refusal to accept 
his resignation 

As assistant secretary since 1991, Mr 
Wilkins has been second in command 
ol the staff and has regularly served as 
acting secretary in the absence of Mr, 
White. Prior to joining the NAACP 
stall, he was managing editor of The 
Kansas City (Mo.) Call from tg2g until 


Assistant 


acting secretary by 


1941. When Dr. W. E. B. DuBois first 
left the Association in 1994, Mr. Wil 
kins succeeded him as editor of The 


Crisis, serving the NAACP in a dual 
capacity, 

In addition to his administrative re 
sponsibilities, Mr. Wilkins has traveled 
extensively, speaking before clubs, 
forums, college groups, associations and 
conventions on various aspects ol race 
relations. As chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Council for 
a Permanent FEPC, he has been in the 
forefront of the fight for equality of 
job opportunities 

In 1992, Mr. Wilkins and George S. 
Schuyler, disguised as day laborers, 
made an investigation of conditions in 
contractors’ camps on the flood control 
project in Mississippi. Following their 
report, wages of Negro workers on the 
project were substantially increased 

During the one-week strike of Phila 
delphia transit workers against promo 
tion of Negroes to jobs as motormen in 
1944, he was in charge of NAACP ac 
tivities in that city. In 1945 he served, 
along with Dr. DuBois and Mr, White, 
as arnt NAACP consultam to the Ameri 


DELEGATES (0 thy 


third annual legislative 


can delegation at the founding confer 


ence of the United Nations in San 
Francisco 
born August 40, 1go1, in St. Louis, 


Mr. Wilkins was reared and educated 
in St. Paul, Minn., and was graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 
He lives in New York with Mrs 
Wilkins, the former Miss Minnie Ba 
deau of St. Louis, to whom he was mat 
ried in 1929. 


1424, 


HOUSING 
FHA Head Explains; Federal hous 


ing administration commissioner Frank 
lin D, Richards in June told a del 
gation protesting racial discrimination 
in Levittown, a lily-white Long Island 
housing project, that the FHA is 
tral” on the problem of discrimination 
in FHA-insured housing 

“We weither for discrimination 
nor are we against it,” Richards told 
the group, according to William Cot 
ter, chairman of the committee to end 
discrimination in Levittown and lead 
er of the Great Neck-Port Washington 
Manhasset branch of the NAACP. In 
response to a demand that FHA ap 
proval be denied builders practicing 
jim crow, Mr, Cotter quoted Richards 
as asserting that it would be “pre 
sumptuous” of him (Richards) “to de 
cide policy on such a controversial 
question,” and that “the President is 
considering the problem.” 

Richards assured the group that he 
was “very sympathetic” to their request 
that the FHA bar restrictive covenants 
from leases and deeds of all FHA-ap 
proved homes, and indicated that such 
a ruling would be forthcoming from 
FHA headquarters within ‘ 
months.” 

William J, Levitt, builder of Levit 


town, was forced by an intensive anti 


neu 


Aare 


a couple of 


bias campaign to remove the covenants 


conference sponsored b 


the NAACP, Washington, D. C., April 20-24, 


y 





from his leases in May, but he still re- 
fuses to sell or rent to Negroes, Mrs. 
Myrtle Archer, a member of the Ja 
maica branch of the NAACP, who at- 
tempted to purchase a home for her 
veteran son, was among Negroes told 
by sales agents that they were not wel- 
come at the project. While she and 
Arthur Fraenkel, a white resident of 
the development, conducted a one-hour 
sitdlown protest in the Lewittown sales 
office, representatives of the NAACP, 
the American Jewish Congress and 
other groups staged an impromptu 
protest rally outside, 

Organizations represented in the 
nine-person delegation to Washington 
were the Great Neck-Port Washington 
Manhasset NAACP, the American Jew- 
ish Committee, the N. Y. State Com 
mittee Against Discrimination in Hous 
ing, the Levittown 
Levittown 


Tenants’ Council, 
a” 2’ 4 } » I pasa 

s nai Brith, and the Levit 
town and Nassau-Suffolk American La 
hor party 


FEPC NO. 9980 


NAACP Wins Case: Agreement that 
Mrs. Vivian L. Braxton would be given 
the regular yx months period to dem- 
onstrate her fitness as a supervisor in 
St. Elizabeth's hospital brought to a 
successful close the first case heard un- 
der the Truman Fair Employment Or- 
der, No ggso 

At the initial hearing on the case in 
December, 1948, evidence was cited to 
show that graduates of Howard Uni 
versity Medical School encountered 
difficulty in gaining admission to the 
hospital as residents and internes and 
that Negroes secking jobs as super 
visors were not admitted to the Rich 
ardson Service, a section of the hospital 
which chiefly handles white female pa- 
tients. 

The first hearing board recommend 


the Youth Division of 


(,om 








! wHiia eMart te ; j ap iif 
‘4 teal vig jy (otitis i wes 
‘j a worl Matia wHyeition 
‘ oe | ' hie a} 
st i j ; , ; / 
} if ‘ if 
‘ CY appealed M Mia 
iw (as p tent } itt 
po ent otter of the bede ec uirit 
ere bier clecidig st) tied fave 
ty filles mal aw Stateniied ty all 
bail ‘ Le mient otlwer it vs i 
esting that every effort be made to ad 
ist ¢Cfettitviaint if i trend ssitiegs 
i} tatemet ; cy tt) ly wWHin 
fc tirit fre thi Vishilec Hhealth 
"T ef thie ititstial fi fiteste «yt 
hte sity stil ten re fitstin } ’ cnttiee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Vules NAACP apport 4s part of 
thy constructive effort ol its men 
bership tw promote brotherhood 
immonge all race creeds and cultures 
md to fulfill and implement basic 


civil and human rights,” the American 


L nitarian \s mnual 


full 


yvociation if its 
meeting in Boston in June, voted 
support of the N AACP 

In dA 
L nitarian Fellowship lor Social Justice 
and 


resolution submitted by the 


voted unanimously by delegates 


representing the denomination as a 
whole, the tf 
gratulated the 
tieth 


American pe ople 


nitarian Association 
NAACP 


anniversary otf service to the 


con 
upon its for 
that 


and suggested 


its constituents “aid the 


program ol 
the NAACP by urging participation of 
individual and 


ranks 


group membership 


within its 


Driscoll 
plaque if 
outstanding 


(,overnor Honored \ 


recognition of his 


fight 


bronze 
contribution to the 
for human rights” was awarded to Gov 
\lfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey at the 
annual meeting of the N. J. State Con 
lerence of NAACP 


responsible 


branches of the 
Driscoll Was 
lor calling the 


Governor 
constitutional conven 
ion which in 1948 ratified a new con 
State of New Jersey, 


civil rights of all 


stitution for the 
guarantecing the 
citizens 

The presentation was 
lysses 5 
the N J 


made by Di 
Wiggins, vice president of 


State Conference 


J hank 


addressed to 


Somalis 
ol thanks 
Wright, 


board ol 


NAACP: In a lettes 
Dr, Louts J 
chairman of the NAACP 
Abdullahi Issa, 


delegation of the 


directors 
spokesman for the 
Somali Youth League, expressed “deep 
est gratitude for the kind and invalu 
able assistance received from the Na 


tional Association for the Advancement 





WCBS is 
Neu 
Godfrey 
air oni 


ARTHUR GODFREY (righ!) of 


1. Levy, executive secretary of the 


member hip campaign Mr 


y ork 


of Colored People, without which the 


delegation would have faced insu 
mountable difficulties.’ 

Mr. Issa, who together with Ali Noor 
represented the inhabitants of Somali 
New York to 
petition to and appeal belore sessions 


ol the [ 


against the 


land, came to submit a 


nited Nations in protest 


return ol his 
I he 
delegation was aided in these efforts by 
Walter White, Roy Wilkins, and other 
members of the NAACP staff 


proposed 


country to Italian administration 


Back on Job 
health after two months in a hospital 
Gloste B 


branches, returned to his post in May 


Current Restored to 


Current, director ol 


Mr. Current had been granted leave 


of absence of six months by the 


NAACP 


tended 


board of directors. This ex 


leave was cut short by his 


recovery He was welcomed 
back by members of the 


staff on May 16 


Director of branches since September 


specdy 


national office 


1946, Mr. Current had previously been 


shown pre senting a 
branch, 2272 Sé 
has pledged his support and announcements over the ' 


behalf of the NAACP 


The Crisi Jul 


ewe 
Hon 
wal 
com 
ane 
wn 
Apr 
wet 
Hai 
Her 
ard 
Vic 


life-me mbership theckh to Charles a} 


enth fuenue im the current 


secretary ol the Detroit ell 


During his term of office the [ 


Cxecutive 
branch 

branch became the largest and one of | Bal 
country Cisne 


the most active in the 
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What the Branches Ps 
s moi 
Are Doing 
id 
che 
CONNECTICUT Ihe south councl of he na! 
atte 
tridgeport-Stratford branch, Mary H. Thorn 
‘ ‘ lire 
ton advisor, has chalked up a Victory in it 
Les 
fight on discrimination in a local skating rim 
> ton 
Judge Philip j Sullivan of the criminal ¢ ; : 
— at 
court of common pleas declared on April 2 
1449 that discrimination must cease in piace 7 
' ' tam EDT 
of public mmusement and backed his assertion 
ie 
by imposing a tine of Stov md a five da 
jail term (becau of family troublk mad 
iliness of his wife) on Earl Bradley, an attend ” 
ant at a Bridveport roller skating rinb 
Bradley was accused of having failed to sue 
proper size roller skates to two Negio coupie 
ho had accompanied two white couples @ h¢,, 


the rink the night of June tg, 1944 Bradley, Sg 
ifter a partial trial. pleaded guilty to violation & gq, 
of Section 6o0f, entitled Alienage, race @ 
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wn iecrititiation lhe delenadait spjwaled 
to s bas, fitte ipowed by 4 bridgeport cuit 
get january 45 stier hi Oemurre nad been 
‘ leat fhe wa mn pena + dim 
‘ a. this / a 
W the colned Cniphe, James Hethea “a 
fa ‘ Dy yeu) te bals bie ove / 
e i ohhain é i sive ye f hiits 
j st fesllivwe thus kes tin bye 
fe wate ti sah tien eat hive 4 
yineiine ; svi ‘nig pidy thve 4 
‘ euin ate ie saonsghe § bye eur) 
ni tis 4a stale vid ‘ biits 
tne j 
hhv ‘ i ALLL (egiinia tinilerwie tA 
SA ve atic hee i ‘ (JMWALE 
Ag newmnted the tty with OF et 4 sie 
athe Anmherst hapter of PT k ‘(rr Voi ftw 
ter hiiehi bias ike wt a4 eginn tudet 
esprite sty crtestet Tron the tiatiotal of¢atiisa 
erty bhave Prati tn vt Va Wit ite 
presidlerit on the j ee eat soa ; wd oon 
wehia a (hhagter 
Viawyei V lop honn if t hve BAL TI 
MORK tract midal oratotical and vocal 
tomtest ere won bw students from the War 
wid State College Princess Arne md Lintcoln 
4 Lnmiversit Va Speaking on I hye Veto at 
. Horne md Abroad Farrell Jones of Lincoin iad j , 
walked off with first prize in the orator cal : 
competition, and Daniel Rideout, Jr., of Mar MEMBERS of the executive and membership committee of the Baltimore, Maryland, branch 
and State von fi_ret place in the ocal vive a sur prise hower to My Lillie 1. Jacksor hranth president, on her birthday She was 
mit. Other contestants on the program, held presented a leather luggage set for her trip to the goth annual NAACP conference in Los 
April 2g in the Sharp Street Memorial church trigeles, California Seated eft to rioht Vesdame Mayme Griffis fugusta Chissell, Lillie 
were Gerald J. Lewis, Lincoln ocal. Lewis VM. fackson, Annie Harcun tandir Uesdame Victoria Ridgely, Mary Hawkins, Frances 
Harris, Hampton Institute, oratorical; Vernard VUadden. V. T. William allie lewear Florence Snowden, Viola Pichon, Rosa Parker, Gladys 


Herile Virginia State; William FE. Carr, How Saylor Smmanda Kine) Uamie Knowland, as Mr William ¢ Maveur 
ard: Ruth I Johnson Varviand State: Delores 
McNair, Hampton Institute; and Lenore Rob 
inson, Morgan State 

The annual baby contest sponsored by the 
Charles } Baltimore branch was held on June 1g in the 


i 
current 


Sharp Memorial church, with more than 100 

rie 
yUeT T tT tabies enrolled in the contest. Awards of a 
gold loving cup, a diamond ring, and a silves 


lrinking cup were presented to the youngsters 


Detroit elling the highest number of votes 

byge 
hee the The register-and-vote campaign of the 
one ol baltimore branch began on May 17 and con 


tinued through June vith the slogan \ 


Voteless People is a Hopeless People 





Magkyitanno: Ninth annual Maryland state 
conference of NAACP branches was held in 
the Sharp Memorial Methodist church, Balti 
nore, on May 21. Speakers were Lucille Blach 
ational membership secretary; Clarence Mit 


chell, national labor secretary: Thurgood Mar 


of the | all, special counsel; William C. McWilliams 
Chorn attorney-at-law; Furman Templeton, assistant 
irae irector of the Baltimore housing authorits 
iaie Leslie Perry, administrative assistant, Washing 


>ton bureau NAACP: and Mrs. Lillie M 


criminal € 














April 26 Jackson, president of the conference. The 
in places “yo VP. M. luncheon was a testimonial to 
samantha Dr. Charles H. Houston, special counsel of 
Sue de he Maryland state conference of branches 

ancl tne New [eusry Ihe following editorial is 
in attend trom the June %, 1949, issue of the Trenton 
nb Time Clifford R. Moore's reply also printed 
dd 10 1S Thelow, sets forth the official position of the 


o couple 


‘alentine 


lrenton branch on the use of “Little Blach 


Minho” in the Trenton schools Mr. Moore OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN of fie Maywood, Illimois outh council: seated 


ouples te 








braces 


8 chairman of the legal redress committee of left to right): Jan Cox, Lavergue Roberts, Marilyn Jefferson, treasurer; Shirley Lyles, Jeanne 
» VIOLAON FB the New Jersey State Conference of NAACP Harwell, Virginia, secretary; Northica Kelle and Mary Burke Standing: Preston Harwell, 


race OF Bh Branches ifbert Stroud, advisor; Donald Harwell, president; Paul Robeson, Robert Hayden vice-president. 









sal tel a 
" ao as 
PO Se 


MEMBERSHIP arive £ 


“COERCION WILL NOT SUCCEED 


The Board of Education has con 


formed to the requirements of good sense in 


Trenton 


refusing to act on the appeal for the elimina 
tion of that traditional children’s classic, “Lit 
Black Sambo the the 
The that amusing 
and innocent story is productive of racial pre 


tle from libraries of 


city’s schools theory this 


judices could hardly be more fantastic and 
reflects warped thinking somewhere along the 
line. 

“As Margaret Halsey, 
Blind,’ told a New York 


ago, people cannot be coerced into the idea 


Color 


days 


author of 
audience a tew 
of racial equality. A spirit of intolerance can- 
not the 
and hearts of On 
trary, it is likely to be deepened and intensi 


ruthlessly be plucked from minds 


men and women the con 


fied through such methods. The luminous 
ideal of tolerance in human relations can be 
achieved best through enlightened and un 


derstanding means. 
“*Little Black Sambo,’ of 
the most innocent of 
hardly 
fluences to the really sinister 
virtually all of 
selves to association with some 
When the better 
departs from rational and reasonable lines, the 


course, is one of 
fictional creations. It is 
less ludicrous to attribute harmful in- 
characters of lit- 
them- 


faith 


erature, whom lend 


race or 
understanding 


striving for 


effort is certain to be harmed, rather than 
helped.” 
Here is Mr. Moore's reply 
“Editor 
Trenton Times 
“Dear Sir: 
The editorial entitled ‘Coercion Will Not 


Succeed,’ referring to the NAACP objections 
to ‘Little Black Sambo,’ is 
the facts 


not sustained by 


“The NAACP would be resting upon sound 
grounds had it insisted that the book be elim 
the 

had 
Education 


tor 
the precedent established by the 
Board of stripping the magazine 
‘Nation’ from the reference racks of the high 
school library. 


inated from Trenton school system, 


been 








oup of 


the Brooklyn, N. 
is Herbert Hill of the national office. 


Y., youth council. 


In appearing before the Board of Educa- 
the NAACP representatives stated that 


the NAACP is fully cognizant of the inherent 


tion 


dangers of any form of censorship and by no 
the 
the reference racks of 


elimination of this 
the library 


the 


means insists upon 


Story trom 


Our 


utilization of 


interest was centered solely 


the 
methods 


upon 


most modern and construc- 
available 


fact that 


devices 


the 


tive teaching and 


Opposition was expressed to 


‘Little Black Sambo’ is not constructive in its 
utilization and stresses a dissimilarity based 
upon a system of paternalism totally unre 


lated to the present day cultural development 
of the Negro American. For these 
‘the NAACP must object to its employment as 


reasons 


a teaching device.’ 

“This criticism was accepted by the Board 
of Education and it was agreed that Dr. Loser 
instructions that the story 
not be employed for any form of group in- 
fashion 


would issue would 


struction or in any be emphasized 
teachers 
the 


are 


individual classroom 
the 
references to 


bv the 
‘Under 
Times’ 


Trenton 
without a 


circumstances, 
‘coercion’ 
foundation.” 


NorTH The SANFORD CITY 
branch held a mass meeting on May 24 at the 
St. James AME church, with representations 
other branches of the vicinity. Rev. 
Gants was the main speaker for the 


CAROLINA: 


from 
. Ss 
occasion 
Fred 
State 


Edwards was elected delegate to the 
NAACP Conference in June by the 
CHAPEL HILL branch. Plans have also been 
formulated to raise funds so that the local 
branch might be represented at the National 
Conference to be held in Los Angeles in July 
Mrs. Emma McNary, the newly elected 
director of the George White school, 
presented the program for the coming term 
and submitted it to the board of trustees for 
branch approval. Raymond Burnett, Vin Cas- 
sidy, Fred Edwards, Olivia Edwards, Rev. 
J. H. Jones, Emma McNairy, and Susie Weaver 
The executive 
first Wednesday 


night 


trustees. 
the 


were approved as 


decided to meet 


month. 


council 
of each 


a wee ; =" 


































Crisis 


th 
Si 


br 
lo 
FE 
: pr 
* hod : th 


tal 


Seated fourth from left 


we 
' tic 
York ' 
NAACP branches was held 


SIT 


New YoOrK Thirteenth 


State conference of 


annual New 


an 


we 
at Jamestown May 28-29 with sessions centered 


im 
around the “Building 


al: 


co 


conference theme of 


Today for a Better Tommorrow. Among 


Joy 


the conference 
National 


leaders at 
the 


discussion were 


Conference of Chris 


Jawn A 


Simon ot 


tians and Jews; Attorney 


the 
York 


Sandifer 
defense 
and 


member of 
the New 


legal committee of 


branch Lionel Aldrich 


; 
regional vice-president. Addresses at the open 
public meeting in the afternoon were delivered 
by S. Miles Bouton, columnist of the James 
town Post Journal; Dr. Carlyle C. King, super 
intendent of schools, Jamestown; and James 
Egert Allen, state conference president 

PeNNessEF: The JOHNSON CITY branch 
reports the sale of $12 worth of NAACP pins 
‘ 


and $12 worth of NAACP stickers. 
membership drive is still underway 


The branch 





What the Regions 
Are Doing 





West! Regional Noah W 
Grifin was guest speaker on May 27 at a 
mass meeting of the Ogden, Utah, branch 
held at the Wall Avenue Baptist church 
On May 29 Mr. Griffin spoke at a mass meeting 
Lake 


Coas! secretary 


called bv the Salt Citv branch 


An min- 
show which has given several perform: 
the Klamath Falls 
the indignation of many citizens, AS 
result, the the 


have been asked to meet with the local NAACP 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON: 
strel 


ances in 


amateur 
area has aroused 
local 
show 


prospective sponsors of 


branch 


ee eECOwoOOr 


Boise, IpAHo: In spite of the difficulties 
encountered in small communities with small 
Negro populations, the Boise branch has 


almost filled its 19;9-membership-drive quot 





Crisis 





WN York ; 
as held 


entered 
suilding 
Among 
ere Joy 
Chris- } 
andifer 
ittee of 
Aldrich 
ne Open 
elivered 
James- 
x, Super. 
1 James 
lent, 


branch 
CP pins 
> branch 


oah W 
27 at a 
branch 
church 
/ meeting 


1 


eur min- 
pertorm- 
aroused 
ens As 
he show 
| NAACP 


lifficulties 
ith small 
inch has 
ve quot, 


July, 1949 


Fight 
Johnson, 


Odell 
members 


workers, under the direction of 


have secured thirty-seven 


toward the senior quota of fifty new members 


SANTA CLARA 


legislative committee of the 


CouNTY, CALIFORNIA The 
Santa Clara branch 
has been national and 
lative 


favorable to the 


urging its legis- 


State 


representatives to support various bills 


cause of minority groups 


In letters sent to Assemblyman John F 
Thompson and state Senator Byrd Salesman, 
the committee urged their support of AB151 
which would prohibit segregation in the Cali- 


National 
letter to Senator 


fornia Guard 
Ina 
the committee 


Sio70, the 


untts. 
William F 


urged his 


Knowland 
active support of 


federal 


housing act of 1949. 
RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA The Richmond 
branch has met twice with members of the 
local city council to urge their passage of an 
FEPC bill for the city Ihe branch has 


prepared a model bill which it presented to 


the council Wheeler 


Juanita branch secre 
tary reports good cooperation from local 
churches and other intergroup organizations 


} 


The 


would 


model bill as presented by the branch 


prohibit discriminatory _ hiring prac- 


tices by any city agencies and would have 


similar 


and 


ncluded in all 


bv the 


provisions contracts 
franchises awarded 


would be 


Violations 


bv 


city 


} 


punishable by a fine of $500 or 


imprisonment for six months. The bill would 


also set up a committee to investigate the 


condition of race relations in the community 


Soutuwest: Firing both barrels at its 


chiet 


target of segregation in education, the Texas 


THIS GROUP 


approval of their 


State NAACP, 
represened on this occasion by regional special 
May 
simultaneously with 


Randolph 
States 


acting through its attorneys 


counsel U. Simpson Tate, on Wednesday, 


two school 


Hon 
United 


11, filed 
the office of 


suits 
Bryant, federal 


judge of the Court for the 


Eastern District of Texas in Sherman, Texas 

The suits are on behalf of plaintiffs in 
Texarkana and Winnsboro, Texas, and they 
declare as their aim a permanent injunction 


“forever restraining” the defendants, the school 
boards of the two cities, “from further dis- 
criminating against Negro children be- 
cause of their race and color.’ 

The Texarkana litigation, brought by five 
persons (Edward D. Fleeks, Mrs. Blanche 
Willis, Lamar W. Peters, J. L. Montgomery 


and A. M. 
behalf of six 
os. H.. W 


board of 


Wright 
children 


Sulwell 


acting as plaintiffs on 


names as defendents 


and the members of the 


trustees of the Texarkana _ inde- 
pendent school district, and specifically cites 
the fact that a junior high school, high school 
and junior college are maintained for the 
education of white children, while Negro 
children “are forced and compelled to attend 
one high school, the Dunbar high school 


exclusively for 


which high school is situ 


designated Negro children 


ated on the bank of, 


and within one hundred feet from the Swamp 


Puddle Creek, which is substantially an open 


sewer; and that in the past it has overflowed 


and flooded the Dunt high 


grounds” ot 





school 


Further noting the inferiority of the Ne 


school, the complaint points out that 


school is situated on U. S. Highway 6>. creat 


charter by the executive board of the 





national 


217 
lives and limbs” of the 
that it is immediately adjacent to 
the freight yards of the Kansas City Southern 
Railroad; that generally the whole neighbor- 
hood is an undesirable one of gasoline stations, 
and the like; and that the 
physical facilities and curriculum of the school 
are so inferior as not to be comparable to 
offered white children. 


ing a hazard to “the 


students 


repair shops 


those 
The Winnsboro complaint, representing 10 
children through their parents (H. L. Chris- 


tian, Mrs. Virlee Shaw, Mrs. Nancy Smith, 
Lathan Sterling, Mrs. Johnnie Mae White, 
Henry Lee Williams and Odis Williams) is 


brought against O. E. Moore, superintendent 


of the Winnsboro independent school district 
and the board of trustees. This suit charges 
that Negro high school children are required 
to travel 32 miles a day to a school described 
as “inadequate, unequal and unlike” the 
school for whites in Winnsboro, and that Negro 
grade school must attend “an old, 
worn and ill-conditioned frame building with 


studens 


outside toilets which are unsanitary and 


erossiy unclean.” 


In contrast to this, the complaint alleges, 
white 
children are modern in every respect, offering 
and 
Negro 


schools provided for exclusive use of 


language courses not 
children. 


commercial, science 
taught at all to 
Attorneys in the Texarkana suit are W. J. 
Dallas, Texas, NAACP 
Tate. In the Winnsboro case 


attornevs are Otto Mullinax, of the Dallas firm 


Durham of resident 


counsel, and Mr 


of Mullinax, Wells and Ball; C. B. Bunkley, 
Ir. of Dallas, and Mr. Tate. Date for trial will 
be set later, according to Judge Bryant. 





has been authorized to operate as a Bronx youth council of the NAACP pending 


organization, 
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letter Gordon 
the 

the 
the 


“impossible’ 


TexAs: In a 


‘TYLER, 
kK. Shearer, 


recent 


executive secretary of Texas 
Austin, 
that the 


Negroes was 


State Parks 
fantastic 
Park 
cipally because * 
there 
toilets, 


almost 
State 
prin 


Board, makes 


assertion use ol 
here by 
when the park was constructed 
was no made for 


and it 


provision segregated 
health 
to permit use of the park by persons for whom 
no sanitary facilities had 
Additionally, Mr. Shearer 


“there is 


would endanger public 


been provided 
darkly that 


possibility of a 


warned 
the clash 
occurring between park patrons if the 
is used by the white 
races.” For relief, the park official suggested 
that Tyler Negroes appeal to the “U. S. En 
gineers” to 

The 
head of 


always 
park 
and 


members of Negro 


construct a park for them 
written to T. R. Register, 


Negro Chamber of 


letter 
the Tyler 
merce, following Mr. Register’s written request 
that the Park Board 


was 


Com- 


discontinue its 


policy 


OFFICERS © ‘he Fort 
Valley State College chap- 
NAACP: (left 
Napoleon Wil 


Louise 


ter of the 
to right) 
liams, reporter; 


Loach, treasurer; William 


ilexander, president; Eli- 


-abeth Carter, secretary; 
wind Dr. J. Milton Smith, 
advisor. 
of banning Negroes from the Tyler public 


facility. Net only have Negroes been, and are 
now barred, but no other facility of anv kind 
is provided, as Texas “separate but equal” 
segregation law stipulates that there must be 

Upon receipt of Mr. Shearer's letter, Mr. 
Register referred the matter to the attention 
of the NAACP Southwest Regional Office in 
Dallas 

Austin, Texas: Asking that “Negro citizens 


of appropriate stature and qualification” be 
appointed on Texas's proposed Commission on 
Higher lettet delivered in 
person on Governor Beauford H. 
committee comprised of J. H. 
Astor Kirk, Donald Jones, 
regional secretary. The letter 
Morton, chairman of the com 


Education, a was 
May 20 to 
Jester by a 
Morton, W 
NAACP 


signed by Mi 


and 


was 


mittee on legislative action of the Texas Coun- 


H. Chris- 


cil of Negro Organizations, Mrs. C. 
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State 


The Crisis 


tian, president of the Austin branch, and Mr. 
Jones. 

The commission, the governor revealed at a 
with the committee, is to 


statewide Texas 


brief conference 
make a 
facilities for graduate education, and is there- 
after to draft recommendations to the legisla- 
ture for alteration and improvement of such 
facilities. At the Jester is 


asking the legislature to authorize the creation 


detailed, survey ol 


moment Governor 


of the commission 


The letter commended Jester’s “foresight 
and initiative in this instance,” and went on 
to point out that several important factors 


virtually required the presence of Negroes on 
the that were to be ex 
pected to discharge its obligations fairly to all 


commission if body 


Texas citizens. 


Dattas, Texas: Pointing out that “in the 
past the has shown itself un 
willing to provide equal educational opportu- 
nities and facilities to its Negro citizens,” a 
from NAACP regional special counsel 
U. S. Tate to General Carl R. Gray, Jr., ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administration 
in Washington, D. C., demanded that the VA- 
owned and operated McCloskey General Hos 
pital at Temple, Texas, not be transferred to 
the University of Texas “without explicit and 
implicit instructions and directives as to its 
Texas regardless 


State of Texas 


lettet 


use by all of the citizens of 
of their race or color. 

The fact that the transfer of 
Hospital to University of Texas 
imminent came to light through introduction 
in the Texas legislature of the Zivley and 
McGregor bill, a measure intended to provide 
state funds for the proposed operation of “all 
or part” of the hospital by the university 
Informed sources state that it is planned to 
operate the facility as a unit of the UT med- 
ical and that here medical students 
and nurses are to receive specialized practical 
training, serve internships and otherwise will 


McCloskey 


control was 


school, 


be afforded facilities not now offered by the 
medical school. 

While emphasizing that the NAACP did 
not by anv means oppose the extention of 
facilities for the teaching of medicine and 
allied sciences in the state (“there is a great 


need for such training in this area”), Mr 
Tate's letter called attention with equal em- 
phasis to Texas's utter failure to provide any 
tvpe of professional Negro 
“with 
college of law.” 


training for its 


citizens, the exception of a synthetic 


NEW 
derson, 


Lire Memper: Mrs. Pearl Carina An- 
2835, Dathe street, widow of the late 
philanthropist Dr. J. W. Anderson of Dallas, 
Life Member of the NAACP 
she presented a check for $500 to Rev. B. R 
Riley, president of the Dallas, Texas, branch. 
The presentation took place in the southwest 
regional offices, present, in addition to 
Mrs. Anderson Rev. Riley, were Dr: 
George D. Flemmings, Fort Worth, state dire« 
tor of the current statewide membership drive 
for 35,000 members; Mrs. J. E. Craft, 

and officers attorney U 
Tate and Donald Jones. 


became a when 


and 
and 


Stale 
organizer, regional 
Simpson 

Mrs. Anderson becomes Dallas's second Life 
Member, the other being Rev. FE. C. Fstell 
whose St. John Baptist church congregation 
made him the distinguished gift last fall. Ex- 
tremely affairs over a numbet 


of vears, treasurer of the local 


in civic 
formerly 


active 
and 
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branch, Mrs. Anderson at present serves as a 
member of the Dallas branch executive com 
mittee. 

In presenting the check for her life mem 
bership, Mrs. Anderson stated: “I take this 
step with the hope of advancing freedom’s 
cause for my people, and with the hope also 
of inspiring others to do as I am doing. None 
of us should fail to become a member of this 
great NAACP that has done and is doing so 
much for us. And all of us should join ac- 
cording to our means. Those who have more 
should more, but even us with 
the least should not be missing from the ranks 
of membership.” Sid Hilliard, prominent 
Houston businessman, who donated $50, and 
the Houston branch, which chipped in $200 
were responsible for brightened prospects for 
the growing library of the 
office it has 
late, regional special counsel. 

Mr. Hilliard’s contribution was a direct per- 
sonal donation, according to Mr. Tate, while 
the Houston branch raised the funds it gave 
at a party staged on May 19 at the Downtown 
Grill, an establishment owned and donated 
for the occasion by Julius White, husband of 
the branch's executive secretary, Mrs. Lulu B 
White. About geo guests attended the function, 
which had as its primary aim the raising ol 
money to help finance the branch program 
J. Don Davis, southwestern representative of 
the Pittsburgh Courier, acted as 
ceremonies and Sid Hilliard was chairman of 
the committee on arrangements. 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: The newly organized 
college chapter of the NAACP on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California held a 
meeting on May 19, at which permanent offi- 
cers for the group were elected. The Berkeley 
group is the first college chapter to be organ- 
ized in the state of California, and brings the 
national total to 71. Officers of the group are 
James Clark, president; Edward Parnell, vice- 
president; Jinks Southard, secretary; and Cecil 
Jones, treasurer. 


The Savannah youth 
council has a campaign on foot to register 
60,000 voters in with the new 


Georgia voting laws. The campaign is a door- 


SAVANNAH, GFORGIA: 


conformity 


to-door campaign in which prospective voters 
are urged to register and vote in order to de- 
feat the Talmadge gang, outlaw the Ku Klux 
Klan, get decent pay and job promotions, and 
to elect qualified Negroes and whites to public 
office. 





Book Reviews 





ANOTHER COUNTRY 


Alien Land. By Willard Savoy. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 320pp. $3.00. 


The problem of living as a Negro in the 
United States has heen told in fiction and 





TOWN HALL AWARD 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, act- 
ing UN mediator for Pal- 
estine, Town 
Hall distinguished public 


service 


receives the 


award on the oc- 
casion of his first public 


lecture since his return 
from the Middle East 
ipril 27. Presenting the 
award is Peter Grimm 


(left), chairman of the 
board of trustees for 
Town Hall. 
ice 
non-fiction so many times that one might 


imagine its ramifications had been exhausted. 
Yet Willard Savoy in Alien Land tells a new- 
old story with such variations and power that 
one realizes how vital the tale still is and how 
much it needs to be repeated. His story is in 
the main that of the half-white Negro. It is 
reminiscent of Charles W. Chesnutt’s color- 
line stories and of Walter White’s Fire in the 
Flint; yet it does not too closely resemble 
either. 

This is the story of Kern Roberts, son of a 
half-white father and a white mother. A 
dreamer with an unusually sensitive spirit, 
Kern becomes frustrated in learning to live 
as a Negro in this alien land which should be 
for him a mother country as for all other 
American citizens. His problem is intensified 
by his father’s insistence that he shal] live as 
a Negro, by efforts of his mother’s people to 
carry him over the color line, by the father’s 
crusading through The Freedom League for 
simple human justice, and by a series of 
violent deaths all of which grow out of the 
dilemma of race. First there is the murder 
of Kern’s mother by a Negro in Washington. 
later the lynching of his Uncle Jake in Valley 
View, Alabama, and the rape and murder of 
his Aunt Paula by a white sheriff. 

Savoy writes with broad, usually firm 
strokes, telescoping the action as he moves 
the scene from one section of the country to 
another—Washington, New York. Vermont, 
the deep South—showing with clarity the 
problems confronting Negroes at all social 
and economic levels. Almost every shade and 
variety of insult, humiliation, and even of 
physical violence, from the subtle slights of 
the North to the outright emasculation of the 





race in the South is here painted always in 
vivid and sometimes hideous colors. 

But this is not all of the book. The pleas- 
anter aspects of association of white and 
Negro people and the cooperation in inter- 
racial organizations are there side by side 
with injustice before the law, denial of civil 
rights, the determination of some southern 
white men to make of an attractive Negro 
woman “a white man’s woman.” It is in this 
phase of the story that Savoy does some of his 
strongest writing. His treatment of Attorney 
Roberts, Kern’s father, both as a lawyer and 
as a leader of the Freedom League, and of 
Kern’s bitter resentment of his father’s ad- 
herence to the “cause” is dramatically effective 
and well balanced. His management of the 
love and marriage of Kern and Marianne. a 
white girl, is good; especially as to her shock 
upon learning that Kern is a Negro, her 
gradual acceptance of the insignificance of 
this fact, and the quiet simplicity with which 
she accepts him upon his return from a writ- 
ing assignment overseas. At the same time 
the author gives to both father and son a 
maturing character which results in their re- 
conciliation. 

Though the book has many fine points, it 
weaknesses. First of all, the 
characters are not altogether consisten:. 
eral times Kern slips out of character, as. for 
example, in his ready acceptance of the darker 
members of the race whom he has traincd 
himself to hate from boyhood, and in his too 
easy adoption of dialectical usage. Similarly, 
Jake, though virtually unlettered, glides read- 
ily from dialectical usage to refined literary 
speech. As to style there are two notable 
faults. Far too much of the book is done in 


shows certain 


Sev- 

























































fragmentary sentences even where these add 
nothing to the speed of the plot nor to the 
terseness of expression. Then Savoy uses a 
looping-back method, projecting his story for- 
back to an 


well 


ward a year or more and then 


earlier period. Though generally man- 
aged, the writer does not have as firm a com- 
mand of this technique as is desirable. 

such 
The faults are few 


Alien Land is frankly a pro- 


This is Savoy’s first novel, and even as 
it deserves commendation. 
and not glaring. 
test novel effective in its candid and forceful 
and highly 


presentation of the many-sided 


contradictory aspecis of interracial contacts. 


ArtHur E. Burke 


AFRO-CUBAN POETRY 


Cuba Libre: Poems by Nicolds Guillén. 
Translated from the Spanish by Langston 
Hughes and Ben Frederic Carruthers. Il- 
lustrated by Gar Gilbert. Los Angeles, 
California: The Ward Ritchie Press, 1948. 
X1-+-98pp. $3.50. 


Messers. Hughes and Carruthers have se- 
lected fifty-two representative poems of the 
Cuban poet Nicolas Guillén for publication in 
English. Although Sr. Guillén has had vari- 
ous of his pieces published in the anthologies 
and magazines (eight of these poems were 
first published in the November, 1948, Crisis), 
this is the first book-length English version 
of a considerable number of them selected 
from Motivos de Son (1930), Séngoro Coson- 
go (1931), West Indies Ltd. (1934), Cantos 
Para Soldados y Sones Para Turistas (1937), 
Espana (1937), and El Son Entero. 

Guillén is Cuba’s greatest living poet, ac- 
claimed by the illiterate and the sophisticated 
alike, and according to the critics one of the 
greatest now writing in Spanish. Endowed 
with marvelous lyric powers and keen social 
“Guillén,” explains Mr. Car- 
ruthers, “is the spokesman for the mulatto 
millions of the New World.” His themes are 
the equivocal position of the Negro in Cuba, 
the dilemma of the mixed-blood, the pitiful 
life of the black worker and the gall of pov- 
erty, and the ironic fate of the black man in 
a white man’s world. Guillén sings these 
themes in sonorous Spanish rhythyms punc- 
tuated with the mysterious chant words and 
proper names of the santeria or Afro-Cuban 
religious cult. 

Guillén is also the great technical innova- 
tor who brought new rhythyms, subtle mu- 
sical patterns, and new vistas into Cuban and 
Spanish verse. He is in a sense the father of 
Afro-Cuban poetry, which counts among its 
practitioners such eminent poets as Emilio 
Ballagas, Ramon Guirao, Gomez Kemp, and 
others. It was Guillén who introduced the 
Son as material, as well as that 
thoughtless-singing known as jitanjafora. 

Messers. Hughes and Carruthers include a 
representative cross section of Guillén’s verse 


consciousness, 


literary 


ranging from “Don’t Know No English,” 
£ 4 

“New Woman” and “Sabas,” to the famous 
“Senemaya.” As translations go, these are 


good, but they fall short of the spirit of the 
originals; especially in the dialetical poems. 
Chief stumbling block to communication of 
the essence of the dialetical verse is the fact 
that Guillén draws many of his figures from 
things Afro-Cuban which have no counter- 
part in American life. And the dialect of 
one language, it must be remembered, cannot 
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Wide World 


GOVERNOR BEAUFORD H. JESTER, of Texas, listens to plea of Negro students for better 


professional educational facilities in Texas. 


be translated into the dialect of another. I 
take the poem “Mi Chiquita” as an illustra- 
tion: 

“La chiquita que yo tengo, 

tan negra como é, 

no la cambio por ninguna, 

por ninguna otra mujé.” 

“Dat gal I got, 

black as she is, 

I ain’t tradin’ for nobody.” 


“My Gal” is accurate enough as a literal 
rendering of “Mi Chiquita,” but the sugges- 
tiveness and the music of the original, we 
notice, is lost in the coarser English dialect. 
This is true of all the dialectical verse. 

For those who do not read Spanish or own 
a copy of El Son Entero (Guillén’s collected 
verse published by Editorial Pleamar of 
Buenos Aires), I recommend these English 
versions of Messers. Hughes and Carruthers. 
Cuba Libre is a beautiful job of book making 
and Gar Gilbert’s drawings catch the spirit 
of the iext. Cuba Libre here is not the drink, 
but the Cuban cry of liberation and _ patriot- 
ism. 


J: We i. 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


The Negro's Adventure in General Business. 
By Vishnu V. Oak, Ph.D. Wilberforce, 
Ohio: Published by the author, 1949. 
224pp. $3.75. 


“Giving the current 
needs of our American democracy. that of in- 
tegrating minority groups into the 
activities of American economic life.” 
purpose of Dr. Oak’s projected series on “The 
Negro Entrepreneur.” The first volume in the 


attention to one of 
over-all 
is the 


series was The Negro Newspaper; now we 
have the second, The Negro’s Adventure in 
General Business. 


An increase in income for many Negroes, 





with seventy-five percent of this income being 
spent on necessaries, would indicate that there 
is no more pertinent topic than Negro busi- 
ness. And the author is well equipped to 
write on this subject. He has had wide ex- 
perience as an consultant at many business 
conferences devoted to Negro business and 
broad academic training in this field. 

He discusses business historically 
and then proceeds to outline those elements 
necessary for its growth. According to the 
author, the problems of Negro business do 
not lie so much in the inadequacy of capital 
or credit, but rather in the difficulty of se- 
curing well-trained personnel, both in the 
lower as well as the higher brackets. 

Here is a book which should be called to 
the attention of every college student inter- 
ested in business. 


Negro 


It can be a directive for 
the trained, and an incentive to the untrained. 


WARREN Sr. JAMES 





Trans-Bay Association 
(Continued from page 212) 


secretary and director, is a San Fran- 
cisco realtor as well as director of the 
United Security and Investment Cor- 
poration. Joseph T. Hart, assistant- 
secretary, is deputy collector of inter- 
nal revenue. William McKinley 
Thomas, treasurer and director, is a 
San Francisco physician and surgeon, 
commissioner of the San Francisco 
Housing Authority, and member of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
Aramis Fouche, chairman of the board 
of directors, is owner of the Hudson 
Funeral Home, Oakland, and member 
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of the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mrs. Zola Benjamin, chief 
clerk, has a background of newspaper 
experience and office administration 
with the state and federal government. 








Eboue and Schoelcher 


(Continued from page 211) 


mission to draft legislation for the abo- 
lition of slavery in all the French col- 
onies. This legislation was passed in 
April, 1848. From then on, Schoelcher 
devoted himself to defending these laws 
against innumerable attacks and to ad- 
vancing other liberal and humanitarian 
causes. He was elected a representative 
to the Constituent Assembly from both 
Guadeloupe and Martinique. He was 
instrumental in abolishing the penalty 
of the lash in the navy, and in obliging 
the railroad companies of the day to 
provide covered and heated railroad 
coaches for third-class passengers. He 
fought against capital punishment and 
for the democratic election of army 
officers. Exiled by the government of 
Louis Napoleon, he spent nearly twen- 
ty years in London, writing remarkable 
polemics against the Imperial regime. 


Exiled in London 


From his exile in London, Schoel- 
cher studied with deep sympathy the 
movement of the American abolition- 
ists and the Civil War. When Abraham 
Lincoln was assassinated, several 
French newspapers suggested that a 
campaign be organized to collect funds 
for a gold medal to be presented to 
Mrs. Lincoln. Within a few weeks, 
tens of thousands of French men and 
women had responded. Victor Schoel- 
cher, although still in exile in London, 
was immediately asked to serve on the 
committee representing the first thirty 
thousand contributors. In his answer, 
he declared himself honored to be asso- 
ciated with the “medal. destined to 
glorify the martyr of the abolition of 
slavery in America,” Schoelcher was 
from a completely different back- 
ground than Lincoln, but he was like 
him in his sterling honesty, lofty moral 
principles, and warm human sympathy. 

Like his friend Victor Hugo, Schocl- 
cher refused to take advantage of the 
amnesty laws of 1859 and 1869, re- 
maining in exile until republicanism 
again won the day in 1870. Then he 
returned to France, took. part in the 
defense of Paris, and was elected to the 
National Assembly by 150,000 voters of 
the Seine department, as well as by the 
people of Martinique and Guiana. He 
tried vainly to end the civil conflict be- 








tween the Commune and the Versailles 
government. 

As a member of the Parliament dur- 
ing the early years of the Third Re- 
public, he continued to fight “for 
democracy against privilege.” He ad- 
vocated complete juridical, political, 
and educational equality for the co- 
lonial populations, opposed segrega- 
tion in the colonial armed _ forces, 
worked for prison reform and the pro- 
tection of children. He aroused public 
opinion on the persistent slave trade in 
East Africa. 

He was the author of numerous his- 
torical and political treatises on slavery, 
colonial legislation, and race prejudice; 
of a Life of Toussaint Louverture and 
of a Life of Handel in English. 
Throughout his long life, he was a pro- 
found student of music and an art con- 
noisseur. He left an unusual collection 
of African and American Indian mu- 
sical intruments and a Handel library 
to the Conservatoire de Musique, 18,- 
ooo rare books to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and g,o00 engravings to the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He willed his 
sculpture collection to Guadeloupe and 
his library to Martinique, expressing 
the wish that these gifts should form 
the nucleus of educational institutions 
“open to the public every day.” 

A plaque presented to him by a 
group of admirers reads: “He devoted 
his life to the building of the Repub- 
lic, the conquest of freedom, the de- 
fense of justice, the service of the 
fatherland and the cause of humanity.” 





Chestnutt Remembered 


(Continued from page 206) 


peared in 1889 as The Conjure 
Woman; it was followed by The Wife 
of His Youth and Other Stories of the 
Color Line (1889), The House Behind 
the Cedars (igoo), The Marrow of 
Tradition (igo1), and his last novel, 
The Colonel’s Dream (igos5). The 
literary tradition begun by this pion- 
eering American novelist, for whom 
Cleveland, Ohio, became a symbol of 
hope and freedom and inspiration, per- 
sists today in the fiction of such men 
as Walter White and Rudolph Fisher; 
as a matter of fact, many scholars feel 
that Chesnutt’s books either fore- 
shadow or actually contain the early 
drafts of the great bulk of recent 
Negro novels. It is not a heartening 
thought that the first Negro to “make” 
the Atlantic Monthly in 1887 with his 
“The Goophered Grapevine, " and cer- 
tainly the most solid representative of 
prose fiction the Negro can boast be- 
fore the 1g20’s, had to forsake the 
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South to realize his legal and literary 
ambitions. 

Only five of Chesnutt’s twelve 
brothers and sisters are living, and only 
two of the five have remained in the 
South. Both Ann Chesnutt Waddell 
and Sarah Chesnutt, retired teachers 
and property owners, can well look 
back upon nearly a half century of 
successful teaching and supervisory 
duties in the school of Cumberland 
county and Fayetteville. In 1937 a 
large rural high school for Negro 
youth was constructed in Cumberland 
county near Fayetteville and is now 
called the Arfm Chesnutt High School 
in honor of one of the country’s fore- 
most teachers. No one of Chesnutt’s 
children has aspired to writing as a 
career and no one of them has fol- 
lowed the legal profession; by and large 
they have followed the work of teach- 
ing and only one of them, Mrs. Ethel 
Chesnutt Williams of Washington, 
D. C., has chosen to live in the South. 
The famous novelist’s only son, Ed- 
ward Chesnutt, became a dentist and 
until his death in 1941 lived in Chi- 
cago. Similarly, Dorothy Chesnutt 
Slade and Helen M. Chesnutt, retired 
teachers, have made their home in 
Cleveland. Helen is currently writing 
a biography of her highly- -esteemed 
father—Charles W. Chesnutt. 





Forrestal Record 
(Continued from page 204) 


strike at the most advantageous mo- 
ment. After all, Congress has a way of 
twisting the budgetary arm of a depart- 
ment shies things are not done to suit 
it. President Roosevelt’s FEPC is a 
dead example of this technique, 

Today, Negroes are finding the Navy 
a better place in which to live, work, 
and defend their country. It is not un- 
reasonable to believe either that the 
Navy feels some pride in its own ac- 
complishment. On June 3 a Washing- 
ton youth by the name of Brown—En- 
sign Wesley A. Brown—became the first 
of his race ever to graduate from An- 
napolis. The cooperation given by the 
institution and the Depar tment to the 
press that was anxious to report this 
significant event would seem to reflect 
this delight. 

But none of this happened over 
night, as some sections of America are 
inclined to think. Nor will anyone 
claim that the last vestige of discrimin- 
ation and prejudice have been removed 
from the Navy, even now. The De- 
partment is, however, a long way from 
the archaic thinking that prevailed in 
the early days of defense and of war. 
An honest-to- -goodness program was not 






developed, nor accelerated, until James 
Forrestal arrived at the helm’ and 
found in Lester Granger a strong cane 
upon which to lean when the going 
was tough. 

Three times he had asked his friend 
and special adviser to join his staff on 
a full-time basis. The first time was on 
the occasion of their original meeting; 
the second, at breakfast in New York 
in August 1947 when Forrestal was to 
take the Defense post; and the last in- 
stance, while on the way to the White 
House in the spring of 1948. The Ur- 
ban League’s board was disposed to 
have its executive secretary aid the Sec- 
retary however possible, but it was al 
ways Granger’s desire to remain with 
the League which he regards as “the 
most important interracial movement 
in America.” 


Granger on Forrestal 


The last time I saw Forrestal was 
when he addressed the dinner meeting 
ol the National Urban League at the 
Essex House in New York on February 
12, 1948. He took that occasion to ex 
press publicly his high regard of and 
personal friendship for his adviser. Re- 
turning from Forrestal’s funeral Grang 
er wrote of his friend in his weekly 
newspaper column: 

I believe that it is important that certain 
facts be recorded for the reference of American 
Negroes, for a people so hard-pressed as our 
selves cannot afford, for our good reputatio 
or clear conscience to ignore service rendere:| 
from within or without our racial ranks 
Thus let it bx remembered that James 
Forrestal as Secretary of Navy, was the first 
ranking government ofhcial in Washington to 
attack the Great God Racial Segregation. And 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home towns. 
The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases involving color 


discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 


Flowers, Flowers & Trimble 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff 
Telephone: 919 


]. BR. Booker 
Century Building, Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


CALIFORNIA 


Mathews & Williams 


Charles H. Matthews — David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 1-9737—ADams 1-6712 


ILLINOIS 


Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 South State St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: CALumet 4968—4969 


INDIANA 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St., Indianapolis 8 
Telephone: Wabash 1444 


KENTUCKY 


Charles W. Anderson, Jr. 
602 W. Walnut St., Louisville 3 
Telephone: Jackson 6646 & Wabash 4765 


MASSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1587 Main St., Springfield 3 


Telephone: 32533 


MICHIGAN 


Herbert L. Dudley 


4256 Russell St.. Detroit 


ephone: Terrace 2-313 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigans ct Monarce Ave.. Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: 69042 or 66735 


NEW JERSEY 


OHIO 


2270 East 55th St., Cleveland 3 
Telephone: EXpress 3712-3713 


202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


TEXAS 


VIRGINIA 


Telephone: 





Smith and Brown 
1000 Lawyer's Building 
189 Cadillac Square, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Telephone: Cadillac 2176 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


Logan W. McWilson 
189-191 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 


Charles V. Carr 


Harry E. Davis 


Chester K. Gillespie 
508 Public Sr. Bldg., Cleveland 14 
CHerry 1835 


F. S. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: F4895; Home: FO85S3 


Reuben E. Lawson 
403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roaznoke 
Telephone: $751 





VIRGIN ISLANDS 





William F. Moorhead 
Christiansted, St. Croix. V. L 


The Crisis 
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CORRECT ADDRESS 


© 
d in 
wns. NAACP branch secretaries are asked 
color to please return forms sent them for cor- 


rect addresses. This is necessary if sub- 
scribers through branches are to receive 
copies of The Crisis regularly each month. 


The National Disgrace! 


SEGREGATION 
IN WASHINGTON 


The most complete report ever 


ae 


published on segregation in 


the nation’s capital. 
25 cents each 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 





























“Vacation and 
Recreation without Humiliation” 


The NEW 1949 Edition National Direc- 

of Hotels, Tourist 

Homes, Cabins, etc. Civil Rights Data 
and other important information. 









tory Restaurants, 








at your newsstand 
or bookstore 





a agp 





of color. 










PRICES: 


NAACP 


DON'T DELAY. ORDER THESE PIECES NOW. 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP « 





T-SHIRTS 


ARE TERRIFIC! 





YOUNG AMERICA IN THE NAACP: The NAACP T-shirts, caps, and banners 
pictured here may be purchased through the national office of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 20 West 
40th Street, New York 18, New York. Prices are as follows: 


T-shirts (small, medium, and large) ...00.....00..0...0cccccccccccccesceeeeeseeeeceeee $ 1.25 
Eton caps, blue and gold (small, medium, and large).................... 1.00 
NAACP pins, gold plate Saeear nodes sagd zicuibemen si teeaeaods 1.06 
NIN ssc cc 5s ceicsvesuae Ra bhsGaicmone da vant due usa hat ccveuasputeceaanend aidoen Coeatiameies 2.50 
NN asi so renga S aca wa cadiiceus saviors cise canbs end aba Susanne bua eda 15.00 






BARGAIN SALE! 


We are closing out our entire stock of African Art—Figurines 
(some slightly damaged), Knives, Forks, and Spoons. 


These pieces are all hand carved by skilled craftsmen from 
native African ebony especially selected for quality and depth 


Figurines $3.00 . . . Knives, forks, spoons $2.00 each 








20 West 40th Street ® 










SUPPLY LIMITED 


New York 18, N. Y. 


Your Chicago Pefender Sports Section 


FIRST AND BEST 
WITH ALL SPORTS COVERAGE 


oma, 


TOP NOTCH FEATURES ; 
By These Men And Women Who Know Sports Best 


FAY YOUNG 


Dean of American sportswriters 
CHUCK DAVIS © DOC YOUNG © RUS COWAN @ AL MONORE 
THELMA McTYREE e DAN WILLIAMS e FLIP JORDAN 
JOHN HIGHTOWER 
e 


Chicago o2Belender 


Each and Every Week 


ON SALE AT NEWSSTANDS EVERYWHERE } 
a 
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